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CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


**While I have a home, and can do as I will, 
DecemMBER may rage over ocean and hill, 

And batter my door—as he does once « year— 

I laugh at his storming, and give him good cheer. 


“I’ve a trencher and cup, and something to ask 
A friend to sit down to—after each daily task; 
The best of all methods, to make winter smile, 
Is living as I do—in a plain social style.” 

Winter may now be considered as having set in 
—heavy rains and high winds have swept off the 
few remaining leaves from the trees, leaving the 
woods and forests nothing buta naked assem- 
blage of bare boughs. But Winter has its charms 
as well as the other seasons. How many have 
descanted on the delights of Spring, the pleasure 


But there are sources of enjoyment still greater 
than these. The months when the crops are to 
be planted, tended and gathered, do not afford te 
the farmer who desires to conduct his affairs intel- 
ligently, as much leisure as he would like to de- 
vote to books and investigations into the operations 
of nature upon the plants and animals he is rear- 
ing. Now, however, when the earth is locked 
with frost, and is reposing beneath a covering of 
snow, the farmer’s labors upon it are in a great 
degree cut off, and he has opportunity to study, 
examine, and improve his mind in relation to his 
calling. And in this may be found a source of the 
highest gratification and enjoyment, as well as an 
actual increase of capital upon the farm; for 


of cooling shades in Summer, and of the fruits of|knowledge is power, and if through his study he 


mellow and glowing Autumn, while the comforts 
and attractions of winter, have been mostly left 
unheeded and unsung. 

If our households are properly regulated, the 
contrast afforded between the elements without 
and the comforts within will prove a source of high 
and constant enjoyment. How many New Eng- 
land Homes are the prototypes of this description 
by an old writer. ‘The day is closed, the fire 
made up and blazing, and the curtains drawn; 
the table is set for Tea, and the hissing Urn or the 
Kettle is scarce heard among the fierce whistling, 
and roaring produced alternately or together by 
most every species.of sound that wind can pro- 
duce in the chimnies and door crannies of the 
house. There is a feeling of comfort, and a sensi- 
bility to the blessings of a good roof over one’s 
head, and a warm and comfortable hearth, while 
allis tempest without, that produces a peculiar but 
real source of pleasure. Two or three friends sit- 
ting up over a good fire to a late hour, and inter- 
changing their thoughts on a thousand subjects, 
may, perhaps, beguile the hours of a stormy 
night, with more satisfaction than they can a 
Midsummer evening under the shade trees in a 
garden of Roses and Lilies.’’ 


finds some way of raising ten bushels of corn or 
carrots with the same labor that has been required 
to raise five, heretofore, it will be as much an 
available capital, as though it were in cash, to pay 
for the exertion of human muscle, and toil: The 
winter months, then, may be made to rest and 
refresh the system, overwrought by the pressing 
duties of summer and autumn ; to add to the gen- 
eral intelligence of the family, and lay by a capi- 
tal stock equal to cash, tobe drawn upon as it may 
be needed. For ‘‘what enables you to see any 
advantage and adopt it? Your mind. Whatculti- 
vates your farm better than your neighbor’s! Your 
mind, If that alone be left uncultivated around 
you,—atevery point, at every turn, in every field, 
in every hedge, in every ditch, in your house, in 
your dairy, in your stable, in your barn, every- , 
where and at all times, by day and night, in win- 
ter, spring, summer and autumn—the neglect that 
has been allowed to sow itself, the moral weed- 
crop, will meet your eye to baffle and torment you 
with the feeling so truthfully expressed, when 
you say you ‘have nota single mind you can de- 
pend upon ? 9 

Do you feel, even now, after all your experience, 
as though you could depend upon your own mind? 
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How often do the questions come to your lips, 
What shall [ do with this cold, heavy meadow? 
How shall I reform this mossy old pasture? Who 
can tell me what crop ought to be applied to my 
orchard land, on the hill-side, where it is sandy, 
or clayey, subject to early frosts, rusts or mildew 
or insects? How canI save and make the most 
manure from a given amount of stock? Obtain 
the most beef, milk or mutton from a given amount 
of feed? How shall the fodder, obtained with so 
much toil and sweat, be expended? Whole and 
dry, or cut and mixed? Shall I raise roots, or 
grain, or grass, or corn, in order to derive the 
greatest profits from my lands? 

These, and a hundred other questions must pre- 
sent themselves to every reflecting person. How 
shall they be answered? The hands cannot do 
it, nor the teams, be they ever so stout, nor the 
machinery. But your minds can. Give them the 
opportunity, then, around your cheerful winter 
fires ; interest your wives, and sons and daughters 
in their vocation ; let nothing escape your atten- 
tion that has a bearing upon your business. Ex- 
amine the theory and practice of others and com- 
pare them: with your own; weigh them well to- 
gether, and discard all pride for your own notions 
if you find them unsound, and adopt those of 
others that appear better. They may have thought 
for you, but ask no reward for the benefits you 
may reap from them. Mind is the Man. With- 
out it, a post in the field were as good, and infi- 
nitely better, in the barn. It is the Mind, after 
all, that you must depend upon, more than the 
hands. A stout, athletic, healthy frame, capable 
of almost any endurance, canriot accomplish much, 
directed by a weak, vascillating mind.. Now is 
the time to increase your power over the animate 
and inanimate objects around you. 


Serriina Accounts.—The close ofthe year is a 
most appropriate time for balancing accounts with 
all,but particularly with neighbors where exchang- 
es of labor, teams, products, &c., have been going 
on through the year. ‘Short settlements make 
long friends,” and to havea neighbor in a farming 
community, who is not a friend, is a calamity in- 
deed. One feels better to know precisely how his 
affairs are ; it gives clearness to his head and glad- 
ness to his heart. If he is prospering, it is a sat- 
isfaction to knowit; if not, this knowledge enables 
him to strike out at the right time and place to re- 
trieve his fortunes. Suffer no unsettled accounts, 
therefore, to slide over into the new year to rest 
upon you like a nightmare and disturb your seren- 
ity of mind. 

Carz or Srock.—The labor of securing good 
crops will be in vain, if they are fed out in a sloy- 
enly and indifferent manner—and this is as appli- 
cable to the kitchen as to the barn. In order to 
lay on fat or to grow fast, cattle must be kept 


well ; one or two huge fodderings a day will not 


answer; they select the best, turn over the re- © 


mainder, blow upon, and reject it. By placing a 
little before them at a time through the space of 
an hour and a half, three times a day, they will 
eat with a relish, thrive well and waste nothing. 

Cattle like a variety, too, as well as ourselves. 
It is a bad practice with some farmers to begin to 
feed out their corn fodder in the autumn, and con- 
tinue it alone, until it is exhausted. In this way 
cattle get tired of the best fodder we have and 
waste it, whereas if it were fed in turn with other 
fodder, it would always be acceptable to them. 

Young cattle, particularly, require careful at- 
tention every way. They should be protected from 
the cold and from the older stock—kept clean, 
gentle, and constantly growing, otherwise there 
ean be no profit in rearing them. The first winter 
is most trying, andif their growth is checked then 
it will be hard putting them right again. 

Breakinc Sreers anp Coirs.—Some farmers 
never use the word we have employed, breaking, 
although the common practice has corresponded 
to the word, for it has been truly a breaking pro- 
cess. ‘‘Handying”’ is the term they employ. In 
obtaining the control of colts and steers there is 
not only no need of blows and harsh usage, but 
every thing of the kind has actually a tendency to 
make them awkward and perverse. Gentleness 
will accomplish more than harsh words and hard 
blows. You must begin with the idea that they 
do not know what you want but are willing to 
learn; you should give them time, patience, and 
good usage, and they will gladly become your 
faithful servants. (See Monthly Farmer, vol. 4, p. 
77.) 

Farm ImpLements—such as plows, harrows, roll- 
ers, shovels, spades, picks, wagons, carts, wheel- 
barrows, &c., ought to be cleaned, and repaired 
where they need it, and placed out of the way un- 
der cover until they are again wanted. If requir- 
ing paint, a coat applied now will become hard by 
spring, and wear much longer than if applied 
then. 

Many other matters appropriate to the time, 
present themselves for notice, but we must speak 
of them hereafter. 

Thus we have passed through another cycle of 
‘‘Tue Montus’’—to us they have been months of 
pleasure, in collecting for your consideration what 
has commended itself to us; and they have been 
Months of profit, in our associations with you in 
many of your households, as well as through the 
pen. If in our sheaves you have found a reason- 
able amount of wheat, the obligation on either 
side may be considered an equal one, and with 
God’s blessing, we will start on again in the pleas- 
ant journey, ready to give each other a helping 
hand whenever the roughness of the way may re- 





quire it. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


‘Time runs his ceaseless course ; the men of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our wandering boyhood legends store 

Of their strange ventures, happ’d by land or sea,— 
How are they blotted from the things that be. 

A cheerful heart and pleasant countenance are 
like green trees and fertilizing streams in the land- 
scape ; they impart health and vigor to the physi- 
cal powers, and sustain the soul in serene and pe- 
rennial beauty. Heaviness and despondency are 
contagious, and, upon those who indulge them, 
hang like a heavy mist upon the saturated hills. 
God loves a cheerful giver; and we give and re- 
Ceive, in all our associations with each other. We 
give to other hearts joy and gladness, filling them 
with delightful anticipations and encouraging 
hopes, or shroud them in doubts and gloom, ac- 
cording as our own hearts may be attuned. 

But there is a season when the thoughts may 
be turned within, events summed up, and the past 
reviewed, most appropriately and profitably by all. 
This season occurs at the close of the year; that 
marked boundary of time when the vegetable king- 
dom is checked in its course, the leaves fade and 
fall away, and there is an impressive change in the 
aspects of nature all around us. 

It 1s wise, then, to ‘‘look about us, or rather 
within us, to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
necessary preparations are made, or being made, 
for our great and last change; uncertain indeed, 
is the time of the call.’’ 

“We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When Autumn hues shall tinge the golden grain,— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee?” 

This self-examination and retrospect will be 
profitable, ‘‘though we may be suffered to labor 
and enjoy the fruitof our labors for many years to 
come ; for when we are best fitted to die, we are 
best fitted to live.’’ 

Contentment and gratitude will greatly become 
us now. During the past year we have literally 
sat under our own vines and trees in peace. No 
wars have scourged the land and decimated the 
people; no plague has entered our homes and 
borne away with unrelenting hand the loved ones 
of our households. Men have pursued their avo- 
cations with success, in the fulness of strength 
and joyful hopes. The elements have been kind- 
ly tempered for the growing crops, so that the 
months have dropt fatness for both man and beast. 
The late harvest has been gathered in abundance, 
so that our garners are full and overflowing. Our 
Institutions have been sustained, and remoulding 
the minds of the young into habits of industry, 
frugality and virtue, and thus fitting them to con- 
trol and guide the future destines of this glorious 
Republic! God’s hand is apparent in every thing 
—in Him, we live, and move, and have our being. 





How wonderful are the minutest of His works 
how past finding out the most common objects 
about us, as we have attended to our daily duties 
about the farm! How admirably has every thing 
been adapted to our wants, convenience and com- 
fort, in all the works of the omnipotent Architect, 
the framer of them all! What could we spare of 
the humblest of them—for none are mean—or 
what desire that his goodness has not supplied t 


How greatly it becomes us, then, to use these 
blessings as trusts in our hands ; to use them as 
blessings to others, if we would have them bless 
ourselves, and fill our hearts with gratitude that 
we are the constant recipients of such unbound- 
ed love. May they teach us to apply our hearts 
unto wisdom, and © 

“So live that when our summonscomes * 
Wemaygo, * ae * * * 
* * 


*  * gustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust.” * * #*# 





For the New England Farmer. 
COB-MEAL AND HAY. 


Mr. Brown:—I wish to inquire through the 
columns of your valuable paper, how many bush- 
els of cob-meal are equivalent to one ton of hay or 
of clear meal, likewise how many bushels oat-meal 
are equivalent to one ton of good hay. Will you 
please send me an answer in your next paper, and 
oblige a subscriber. 

Respectfully yours, 


Bans. F. Lyman. 
Lowell, Vt., Nov. 23d, 1853. 





Remarks.—We know of no person in New Eng 
land capable of answering the above questions from 
experiments under his own supervision. These 
questions, with a great many others, show the 
necessity of some institution where experiments 
can be made that would be reliable. Individuals 
will not do it. We willdothe best we can for 
you, at present, friend Lyman, by inserting in an- 
other column an article by Sozon Rosinson, of 
New York, describing a visit of his to the farm of 
Henry L. Extsworts, formerly the commissioner 
of patents at Washington. We could lay before 
the reader plenty of general evidence of the value 
of cob-meal, but that does not answer the ques- 
tions definitely, as they ought to be answered. 
We hope to know more of the subject, and to hear 
from our correspondents who have given their at- 
tention to the subject. 





te" Human Freight.—A family of nine persons 
passed through Dayton, Ohio, last week, on their way 
to Iowa, on a freight train and as freight. At Bel- 
lefontaine they were put upon the scales and weighed 
like dead shoats, anda regular bill of lading was 
made out for them at 16 centsa hundred, after which 
they were stowed away ina freight car and locked 
up, like so many bales of merchandise or so many 
tubs of grease. 
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THANESGIVING. 

Before another issue of this paper this interest- 
ing anniversary of the sons of the Pilgrims will 
have come and passed away; and as it is one 
among the institutions of our highly favored land 
which is quietly exerting an important influence on 
the character and habits of our people, we im- 
prove the moment to express some of its sugges- 
tions, particularly in an agricultural point of view. 

If the day is observed according to the recom- 
mendations of our worthy Chief Magistrates, from 
year to year, there can be no doubt but the moral 
and religious influences will find their way to many 
hearts, and the spirit of gratitude and thankful- 
ness be greatly increased among the people. 

Last year our attention was particularly arrested 
by the topics introduced into the proclamation, of 
which, at present, we shall only notice one or two, 
which we intended to do at that time, but which 
it is equally proper to do now. 

The first of these is the variety and wealth of the 
harvest. There is a peculiar significancy in that 
little word, variety. We have only to go back a 
few years, within our own memories, to find a 
very meagre variety of meats, vegetables or fruits, 
upon our tables. Salt pork and beef and rye and 
Indian bread and potatoes constituted the staples. 
Wheat cakes were reserved for extra occasions, 
and even potatoes were a luxury lately introduced. 
A little previous the variety was bean porridge, 
in all its stages, ‘hot, cold, and in the pot,’’ until, 
like some other things, great age was its principal 
virtue! 

But now what a*variety of fresh meats are car- 
ried to every man’s door daily! What a rich va- 
riety of vegetables, indigenous and imported, so 
improved by culture and cookery as to bear scarcely 
any resemblance to those that formerly bore the 
same name. What an almost infinite variety of 
delicious fruits of every species! If a choice pear 
tree or two strayed from France with the Hugue- 
nots, they were about as rare as Jews or Turks. 
Now turn to some of the recent exhibitions of our 
State Horticultural Society, to almost any of the 
County Fairs in New England, or even to many 
of the single towns, and behold the variety as well 
as abundance of fruits presented. Take a single 
fruit—the apple. Some hundred varieties—some 
in perfection at every season of the year. If this 
was the fruit that tempted Eve, her temptation 
was certainly great. It well answers the descrip- 
tion, ‘‘good for food, pleasant to the eye, anda 
fruit to be desired.” At an exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society there were 
twenty individuals who exhibited from one to two 
hundred varieties of pears each; many of them of} 
surpassing beauty and richness of flavor. In the 
same proportion were all other varieties of fruits 
and flowers. 





Now this variety must forever prevent famines, 


which, in other ages, and in other lands, where 
multitudes subsist on a single vegetable,—distress 
and depopulate countries. A variety is also nec- 
essary for health. Our systems are composed ofa 
great many material elements, and they are better 
supplied by a variety. 

It has recently been discovered that ripe fruits 
have curative properties, and that by their agen- 
cy many diseases have been cured; we feel confi- 
dent that by their judicious use, many will be 
prevented. It is owing to this cause as much as 
to any one other, perhaps, that the average of hu- 
man life has increased some 20 per cent. But it 
is not the physical security and health and com- 
fort alone, which this variety affords. Refinement 
of the senses leads to a refinement of the soul. A 
refined taste, an eye for beauty in one department, 
leads to it in another, and these interests call men 
away from the grosser engagements which occupy 
too many on this interesting anniversary, to refin- 
ing home-bred pleasures and pursuits. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ALEXANDER TROOP—SWALLOWS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—A communication in your 
last number, on the migration of swallows, called 
to my mind acircumstance which is sufficiently 
amusing to warrant its preservation in your col 
umns. About twenty years ago an aged Scotch- 
man, who was often employed by me as a car- 
penter, asked me if I had seen any swallows that 
morning. I told him yes, and pointedto several 
then in sight. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘they will all 
be gone to-morrow.”’ ‘*How do you know that?” 
said I. ‘I have calculated it.”’ ‘*‘What do you 
mean—how calculated it?”’ ‘‘The moon crosses 
the earth’s track to-night,” said he, ‘‘and the 
birds will take advantage of the occasion and go 
to the moon. At the proper time,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
birds rise from the earth and wait for the moon 
which passes in a few hours.’’ ‘‘How do they 
resist the force of gravity?”’ said I, ‘‘and in what 
medium do they sustain themselves while waiting 
for their omnibus to come along and take them 
ont”? ‘That is their look out,’’ said he, ‘‘they 
understand it and will all be off to-night.’’ Next 
day I took great pains to see a swallow, but not 
one was visible after the old gentleman’s an- 
nouncement. About six months afterwards my 
old friend asked me if I had seen any swallows 
yet. Isaid ‘No.’ ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘they will 
come to-morrow.”’ The next day they did come, 
and that day the earth crossed the moon’s track, 
and, on the theory of my old friend, the swallows 
rose from the moon and waited a few hours, till 
the earth come along, when they all got on. For 
several years afterwards the exact time of the mi- 
gration and return was indicated by him in the 
same way, and certainly the coincidence, if it was 
nothing more, was remarkable. 

The Old Carpenter had many other theories 
that were curious, and one was particularly amu- 
sing. Seeing me wind up my school clock one 
day he asked if I knew his theory of the pendulum. 
He took the pendulum and swinging it from left 
to right he said it never swung back. ‘But I see 
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it go back’’ said I. ‘‘No,”’ said he, ‘‘that is an 
optical deception; by the time the pendulum has 
reached the limit of its vibration the rotation of 
the earth, from west to east, brings the pivot, on 
which the pendulum hangs, directly vertical to the 
bob or weight and there is no need of its swing- 
ing back. I asked the venerable Scotchman how 
his theory would work if the clock was so situated 
that the pendulum swung from north to south, in 
which case the rotation of the earth would not 
affect it. The old gentleman was thoughtful but 
said nothing. ‘‘You have seen clocks whose pen- 
dulums swung north and south?’ saidI. “Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘but I ha’ always noted that they did na’ 
a good time.”’ 
he name of this excellent old man was ALEx- 

ANDER Troop. He was, I believe, a native of Aber- 
deen, in Scotland, and was brought up a carpenter 
under the nose of the respectable college at that 

lace. His attainments in mathematics would 

ave fitted him for respectuble rank as a surveyor 
or civil engineer, had not his natural modesty led 
him entirely to underrate his ability. He came to 
this country probably fifty yearsago. Mr. Troo 
was very ingenious and very faitnful, too muc 
80, in fact, ever to accumulate any property. I 
never knew a man more scrupulously honest, just, 
and pious. That such a man should sometimes 
appear set in his way is not to be wondered at. 

is long residence amongst us did not smooth the 
broad Scottish dialect that he brought over with 
him. He loved study, was a deep thinker, and 
among his other theories had one of perpetual mo- 
tion, based on the properties of the triangle, 
while the casting of nativities was an amusement 
to him. His mathematical bias influenced his 
whole conduct, and once, when I wished him to 
inclose a certain space with rough boards, before 
the tide came up, he began to square the ends of 
every board before he sawed it. ‘‘You must not 
square the ends,” said I, ‘‘there is not time.” 
**What shall [ do, then, if I don’t square them?’’ 
said he. ‘‘Guess atit,’’ saidI. ‘‘Guess!’’ said 
he in utter astonishment, ‘‘I never guessed at any 
thing in my life!’’ Alexander Troop died, two or 
three years ago, at the age probably of eighty- 
eight, and the green sod never closed over a more 
worthy man. W. B. F. 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAISE YOUR OWN WHEAT. 


Frienp Brown :—The question has been asked, 
‘‘ Why do notthe farmers of New England raise 
their own wheat.’? We answer because they do 
not try. We believe the farmers of New England 
can raise their own wheat as well as their-corn, 
rye and potatoes.(a.) We are not disposed to tax the 
readers of the Farmer with a long fine spun theory, 
and ground our belief and assertion upon that, but 
ro to state a few plain facts comprising our 
own experience and that of some of our neighbors 
in raising winter wheat the pastseason. The 10th 
of 9th mo. 1852, we sowed two bushels of white 
flint wheat on two acres of warm, loamy land, 
from which a crop of grass had been cut. We 
gaveit a common dressing of stable and compost 
manure before plowing, and sowed on the furrows. 
About the middle of 7th month, we harvested the 
crop, which yielded 65 bushels, or 324 bushels to 
the acre weighing 63 lbs. to the bushel. 





James Comstock, of our town, harvested the 
a summer from 14 acres, 51 bushels, or 34 

ushels to the acre. 

Henry Wueewock, of Mendon, purchased of us 
last fall 3 pecks of wheat, which he sowed on § of 
an acre, from which he obtained 23 bushels. 
Another, in our town, by way of experiment, 
sowed 4 quarts on } of an acre, which yielded 4} 
bushels. Another in Sutton, from 2 quarts, sowed 
on 1-16 of an acre, obtained nearly 2 bushels. 
Although some of these experiments are on @ 
small scale, yet they are all attended with the 
same wee roe baer and go to prove that the 
farmers of New England can raise good crops of 
winter wheat, if they can be cadena to try. We 
have sowed 4 acres this fall, which looks finely at 
present; the result next year. Several of our 
neighbors have sowed wheat this fall, an account 
of which will also be forwarded. We hope other 
farmers of Massachusetts will give publicity to 
their experiments in raising winter wheat. 

Battry & AupRIcH. 

Blackstone, 11th mo. 14th, 1853. 





Remarks.—(a.) So do we, friends. This is just 
the kind of information we all need. Please ac- 
ceptour thanks for your attention. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PIGS AND TURNIPS, 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 


If we could only discover some mode of keeping 
a large stock of swine, on our farms near good ° 
markets, so that we could make plenty of manure, 
and yet sell our hay, the question of how we can 
live by farming, in this part of New Hampshire, 
would be answered. When hay is worth but ten 
dollars a ton, steers and heifers will consume 
more of it than the worth of their bodies, at three 
years old: but our farmers are too far-sighted, and 
have too much honesty to take from the soil with- 
out returning an equivalent, and so many of them 
work all summer to collect food for their cattle in 
winter, and in the spring, have only their cattle 
left, increased in value not one half the value of 
their winter’s food. R 

Most of us have seen this to be folly, and tried 
keeping swine, and when potatoes could be raised 
for ten or twelve cents a bushel, we could raise 
pork to some profit, at prices lower than the 
present. 

But potatoes are not to be named, in these 
days, for such base uses, and the question whether 
corn can be used with advantage for feeding swine 
has been very nicely tested. Perhaps with corn 
ata dollar a bushel, and pork at six cents a 
pound, the farmer may get the labor of the swine 
for his trouble, and perhaps not. 

One thing, every farmer knows, who has tried 
it, that a dozen half grown porkers will demolish 
his handsome cribful of a hundred bushels of corn, 
which it cost him so much hard work last summer 
to raise, in a painfully short time, and the golden 
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ears are so beautiful, that one can hardly have 
the heart thus to ‘‘ cast pearls before swine.” I 
think a farmer feels rich so long as he can show 
his neighbor his corn barn filled up above his 
head all round with this substantial treasure. 

Are turnips good for Pigs? Are pigs any the 
better for turnips? One man said turnips were 
good for nothing for any critter, for one of his 
neighbors, last winter, fed out a cart load to a yoke 
of oxen, without doing them the least good in the 
world. Another said turnips were first-rate for 
fatting cattle, because he tried it last winter, on a 
yoke of oxen and cow, and he never saw animals 
gain faster. A third had tried it on pigs; and 
they eat the turnips well enough, and in great 
quantities, but he was convinced that they ate 
just as much meal with the turnips, as when kept 
on meal alone, and that the turnips were a total 


loss. 

I had three shoats in September, one a full blood 
Suffolk, one a half blood, and one native American, 
from a drove. I had also a crop of white flat tur- 
nips, sowed with my grass seed in July, which 
cost me nothing but the trouble of picking up. For 
the past six weeks,! have fed these pigs with the 
turnips principally. We boil in a portable boiler, 
out of doors, two bushels of turnips at once, until 
they are soft, then take them out and put them 
nto a barrel, and adda pailful, about ten quarts of 
- coarse shorts, and mash them together hot, adding 
a handful of salt. We have slops from the house, 
not quite enough to keep one of them, and these, 
with two kettlefuls of the boiled dish, last them 
one week. I never saw pigs thrive better. They 
are getting too fat to be kept over the winter, and 
two of them are in danger of an early death. From 
this single experiment, it would seem, asif a bush- 
el of turnips is worth fas much for swine, as the 
same quantity of potatoes, but it is not time to 
draw that conclusion. Many farmers have tur- 
nips on hand, and I hope the experiment will be 
thoroughly tried, so that if results be favorable, 
we may all lay down our land in July and August, 
with grass seed and turnips, sell part of our hay, 
and keep the homestead in good heart, by raising 
swine, at a profit. My ruta bagas, which will 
keep good till spring, will many of them be turned 
to the same account. I have another old porker, 
which fed on turnips until within a month, but as 
he was expected to aid the festivities of Thanks- 
giving in the house, it was thought best to put 
him on a corn-meal diet. 

It is said in the ‘Complete Body of Husban- 
dry,’’ published in England a hundred years ago, 
that sheep fattened upon turnips, shouldbe fed on 
other food, two weeks before they are killed, or 
the mutton will taste of the turnips. It probably 
would be prudent, for those who prefer their pork 
and turnips on separate dishes, to attend to this 
hint. 





The Genesee Farmer has a notice of an article 
from the Irish Farmer’s Gazette, in which an expe- 
riment was tried of feeding swine upon turnips, 
both cooked, and raw, by which it was found that 
the pigs all gained remarkably well, but that they 
ate twice as much of the cooked, as of the raw food, 
and gained most on the raw. The raw turnips 
were ‘‘pulped”’ or grated, and allowed to fer- 
ment. 

Let us have the experiment tried, and reported 
in the N. E. Farmer. I think the value of tur- 
nips is by no means appreciated in this country. 
It has been said that ‘‘the national power of Great 
Britain has its root in the turnip.’ It is there, 
the great crop, for fattening cattle and sheep, and 
so maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

Exeter, N. H., Nov. 17, 1853. H. 


F. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MONTHLY FARMER FOR NOVEMBER. 


The November Farmer may well be termed an 
Encyclopedia of Agricultural Fairs. Need we re- 
gret the change which has substituted these anni- 
versaries for the old ‘‘Harvest-home”’ of England, 
the ‘‘Lambs’ Wool” of Ireland, and the other sen- 
sual jollifications of ancient times, which sought 
merely to rouse the physical, while the intellect- 
ual faculties slumbered and slept? Can any one 
look over the accounts of the various Fairs which 
are given in this number of the Farmer ,—the re- 

rts of Committees, Sketches of Addresses, 

peeches, &c.,—and not feel conscious that the 
a good time coming”’ has actually arrived; that the 
Mind as well as the Soil is cultivated ; that science 
is already shooting into the dark path of the far- 
mer a few scattered rays, which, like the ‘‘break- 
ing ofday,”’ are precursors of the rising sun that 
is to illumine the whole earth? 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Taking them in the order of the pages we have, 
connected with interesting notes of ‘*A Trip to the 
Connecticut Valley,’’ a description of the Fair or 
Cattle Shew, held 


In Springfield. Then, of those held 

In Westminster, Vt. (Windham Co.) 

In Worcester, (Worcester Co.) 

In Framingham. 

In Dedham, (Norfolk Co.) 

In Lawrence, (Essex Co.) 

In Milford, N. H. (Hillsboro’ Co.) 

In Lebanon, N. H. (Grafton Co.) 

In Concord, (Middlesex Co.) 

In Greenfield, (Franklin Co.) 

p Northampton, (Hampshire, &c. Co’s.) 
remiums of Middlesex Exhibition. 

Fruits at Essex Exhibition. 

Keep the Farmers’ Festivals Pure. 

Premiums and Regulations of the Exhibition of horses 

At Springfield. 


To those who had the time and money to attend 
these fairs personally, these reports, which occupy 
so much space, may be less interesting than they 
are to that much larger class who found ourselves 
obliged to be digging potatoes instead of marching 
in procession. hile therefore we regretted our 
inability to participate in the festivities of any of 
these occasions, it is no small comfort to read such 





full and minute accounts of them all, as we find in 
our Monthly Farmer. But ample as is this de- 
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partment, other subjects are by no means neglect- 
ed. Under the caption 


CULTIVATION, 


We will place an article by Mr. Holbrook, on 
‘Fall Plowing. Making and Application of man- 
ure—Pulverization ofthe Soil.”” Every farmer who 
is short of manure, and shall subscribe for the Far- 
mer, will have his dollar’s worth if he gets nothing 
but this one article. 

The particular value of Mr. Holbrook’s agrieul- 
tural hints and directions consists in their practi- 
cability—in the fact that almost every farmer in 
the land can apply them to himself and his farm ; 
while many of the prescriptions of agricultural 
writers are necessarily confined to localities and 
circumstances that are the exceptions, not the rule, 
of the great mass of farmers. 

With two horses and three or four shoats, Mr. 
H. manufactures every fortnight a cord of muck, 
&c., into manure that ‘‘for corn, gown ws can 
rarely be surpassed.’’ Farmers must study the 
economy (I did’nt say ‘“‘science”’”) of manures. 
There is much in composting that, I smasher. 
is poorly understood. One of my neig bors, a 
spring or two ago, remarked, as my manure was 
hauled out, ‘‘If that puts corn through, I’ll give 
in to book-farming.’’ It did ‘put the corn 
through ;’’ and another neighbor who saw the corn 
after it was husked, and was looking at the field 
on which it grew, asked, ‘‘ Where did you raise so 
much corn?’’ There are, also, three other articles 
belonging to this heading—one on ‘‘Plowing,”’ y 
Mr. French; one on raising ‘‘Marrow squash,’’ 
by A. Holman; and another on the ‘Neglect of 

astures,’’—all capital articles in their way. 


FRUIT. 


Inquiries and directions for ‘‘Cranberry 2ulture”’ 
on meadow land ; philosophical ‘‘Observations on 
setting young trees for orcharding in Massachu- 
setts,’ by J. Boyce, who has set trees for more 
than fifty years ; a fine picture and description of 
the §‘‘Muskingum pear ;” inquiries andremarks on 
‘‘Russet apples;’’ outlines, description, and rec- 
ommendation of ‘‘Seckle and Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey pears;’’ with a caution against “Fraud in 
Fruit Trees,’ which are manufactured by the 
process of root-grafting. 


FARMERS SORTED. 

Mr. Comings classes them in three divisions— 
*‘the farmer whois a farmer, the farmer who is no 
farmer, and the farmer who cannot make a far- 
mer.’’ Spending money ona farm don’t make the 
man a farmer; studying learned essays and dis- 
sertations don’t make the man a farmer; nor does 
hard work, that only runs him in debt, make the 
man a farmer. The true farmer must not onl 
make his farming his business, but it must be made 
@ profitable business, or he loses caste, with Mr. 
C. My grandfather used to say that farmers could 
not stand mathematics—that while figures might 
show that nothing is made by farming, yet they 
raise up large families, and seldom go into bank- 
ruptcy. Possibly the very farmer whom Mr. C.’s 
figures run in debt some $53 a year, will neverthe- 
less support and educate his family, and in the 
evening of life be in better circumstances, than 
many mechanics find themselves at that period, 
whose large wages look so temptingly to young 
farmers. 


MANURES 


In reply to an op pwd whether the ashes of 
Anthracite coal are of value as manure, the editor 
ives the analyses of White and of Red Ash coal, 
y Prof. Norton, and some favorable i 
in the use of coal ashes in England on turnips. I 
have somewhere seen a caution against the use of 
coal ashes, for some reason that [ do not remem- 
ber. A few years since, noticing that ashes had 
been placed around the trees of an orchard in 
Malden, I inquired as to their benefit. The owner 
replied ‘‘I dont know as they do oe as ma- 
nure ; I put them under the trees to kill the grass.” 
Yet Mr. Cole, (p. 84, vol. 1. of the Farmer,) says 
‘*We have seen excellent effects from their use,’’ 
and most writers recommend them as of some yal- 
ue. The practice of Mr. Holbrookin making and 
saving manure, detailed in his article in this num- 
ber, need only to be alluded to, in this place. A 
little bit of sparring occurs between the editors ot 
the Farmer and of the N. Y. Tribune, on “‘Mead- 
ow Mud ;”” and we then have an account of a 
‘Great Gypsum Field’”’ lately discovered at the 
head waters of the Red river. 


STATISTICS. 


Questions proposed by the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of a. for the pur- 
pose of collecting facts and statistics in relation 
to the agriculture of the State. I hope the See- 
retary will not feel disheartened if this planshould 
prove utterly insufficient for the accomplishment 
of the object proposed. I fear he will receive but 
few replies to his circulars. Men who read of 
140 bushels of corn being harvested from an acre, 
will be reluctant to name one-fourth of that 
amount as the average of the towns in which they 
live, even should they honestly believe it could be 
stated no higher. And soof English hay, of the 
average of butter, of the per cent. realized on the 
value of farms, &c. A tender regard for the fair 
fame of one’s own town will in many cases, I ap- 
prehend, suggest the policy of keeping silence on 
these questions, when the probable average is so 
very far below the high-water mark of the ‘‘bet- 
ter system’’ he reads about in his agricultural pa- 
pers. The general inefficiency of the ‘voluntary 
system’’ for the collection of statistics, even where 
the facts sought are of-a character to gratify the 
vanity and — of the community, is another 
reason why I expect that these circulars will be 
but feebly responded to. Nothing short of cfficial 
duty, and that enforced by some kind of ‘‘paing 
and penalties,’’ will be found adequate to the 
work. While, therefore, I cannot indulge the 
‘thope”’ of the editor, I will repeat his exhorta- 
tion, that all persons who receive this circular, 
will make some response—fully, if they can; 
partially, if they must. 


SOUTHERN FARMING. 


A description of a fifteen-thousand-acre farm 
n South Carolina ; and one in Maryland, perhaps 
somewhat smaller. These planters do up farm- 
ing on a scale very different from what we are ac- 
customed to in New England. And by way of 
contrast, their management and operations are in- 
teresting. But who will envy the position of that 
man who cannot be a kind master without “hig 
neighbors complaining that, by his indul, 





he spoils all the negroes in his peighborhood? ; 
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VARIETY. 

To make this, what I intended it should be, a 
short article, many valuable things must be sum- 
marily disposed of. ‘A Remedy for the Potato 
Rot,’’ and one for ‘‘Garget ;’’ articles on ‘*Mgad- 
ow Land,” “ Preserving Eggs,” ‘* Swallows,” 
‘*Heavy Spades,’’ ‘‘Crops,’’ Horse ‘Consterna- 
tion,’’ with the Editor’s ‘‘ Calendar,” ‘‘Extracts 
and Replies,’’ Miscellaneous, Poetical, and other 
reading, ‘‘too numerous to mention,’’ but too 
to be lost, are snugly stowed away in this last num- 
ber but one of the Farmer for 1853. 


A Reapzr. 
Winchester, Nov. 1853. 





Remarxs.—In reference to the circulars issued 
by thé State Board of Agriculture for the collec- 
tion of facts in relation to the farming operations 
of the State, we would say to our correspondent, 
that the circulars have been responded to in very 
many towns in the most liberal manner. He 
says, ‘‘nothing short of official duty, * * * 
will be found adequate to the work.”? This is 
true. Such is the duty of the Secretary, and 
most faithfully has he applied himself to it. We 
do not doubt now but a work is in progress which 
will develope the agricultural resources of the 
State, and give us more reliable facts of its con- 
dition, in this respect, than can be found in any 
other State in the Union. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Wepnespay, Nov. 16TH, 1853. 

Board met at the State House. Present Messrs. 
Brewer, Brown, Dopcz, Gray, Hircucock, Law- 
Ton, Parkuurst, Suir, Spracuz and Witprr. M. 
P. Wiper, in the chair. 

The Secretary made some suggestions to the 
Board in relation to exchange of books from for- 
eign countries, and the returns of the several agri- 
eultural societies in the State, which were either 
considered or referred to committees. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Baown, and adopted by the Board, viz : 

That in the opinion of this Board, great waste 
and loss exists in all our cities and large towns, 
of the most fertilizing substances ; and that this 
waste is as much an actual loss to the Common- 
wealth as though it were an equal amount of the 
corn, hay or grain products of our farms— 

Therefore, Resolved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to ascertain, so faras it may be in their 
power, the amount wasted and lost in the Com- 
monwealth, and recommend such measures as it 
may seem to them expedient for its collection and 
preservation ; and Messrs. Brown, Fut, (the Sec- 
retary) and Spracue were appointed the committee. 
Delegates to the several agricultural societies were 
then called upon to report. Mr. Brown reported 
upon the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden So- 





= 

Messrs. Witper, Spracve, Lawron, the Szcrs- 
tary, and Brown, were appointed a committee to 
confer with the Board of Trustees in relation to 
the State farm at Westboro’. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, the Secretary was di- 
rected to notify each Society of the time of making 
returns in order to comply with existing laws on 
the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Procror, such delegates to so- 
cieties as had not already reported were directed 
to send in their reports to the Secretary. 

On motion, Messrs. Brown, Procror and 
Spracve were elected a committee on publication. 

The Board held an afternoon and evening ses- 
sion, and adjourned at a late hour. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


BORERS---LIME---PRUNING-—-SWAL- 
LOWS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—It may not be generally 
known that almost any kind of cloth, covered on one 
side with lime whitewash, in which one pint of salt 
is added to the pailful, wrapt around the trunk of 
the tree so as to extend two inches below, and six 
inches above the soil, will effectually prevent the 
ravages of the borer, unless he has previously im- 
bedded himself in the wood. 

I have likewise proved to my own satisfaction, 
that lime is the best manure for the peach orchard, 
unless the earth abounds with that substance. 

Now is the best time to prune apple-trees as the 
sap is in the root and the wounds will have time 
to dry before the spring opens, and by painting 
them before the sap again flows, all bad effects 
will be prevented. 

A species of swallows made their appearance on 
Plymouth Gurnet on the 14th of October, which 
resembled the barn swallow, although ofa smaller 
size, and their notes were like those of the bank 
swallow, but their breasts were of a reddish color, 
with rusty black wings and back. E. C. H. 

East Bridgewater, Nov. 18th, 1853. 





Rocxixcnamu, N. H.—The following is a list of 
the officers of the Rockxincuam Farr, elected for the 
ensuing year. 

HENRY F. FRENCH, Presipent. 


MOSES EATON, Jr. 
— CURRIER.’ Vick PRESIDENTS. 
JACOB T. BROWN, 


JOSEPH T. GILMAN, Secrerary. 
RETIRE H. PARKER, Treasurer. 


THOMAS J. MELVIN, 
JOHN M. WEARE, TRUSTEES. 
W. H. DUDLEY, 





Orricers or Hitisporoven County Ac. Socrery 
ror 1854.—Brooks Shattuck, Esq., President ; J. 
M. Tyler, of Pelham, Hiram Munroe, of Amherst, 
Jona. Russell, of Mason, C. F. Potter, of Manches- 
ter, Vice Presidents ; Moody Hobbs, of Pelham, 
Recording Secretary ; H. A. Daniels, of Milford, 
Corresponding Secretary ; David Stewart, of Am- 
herst, Treasurer. 
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ALDERNEY Cow. 


The above engraving is a tolerably good like- 
ness of a Jersey cow belonging to Exisan M. Reap, 
Esq.,of Tewksbury, Mass. Mr. Reap’s statement 


‘® will be received by all who know him without any 


grains of allowance. He presented the cow at 
the late Show in Middlesex county, and took the 
first premium, and his statement to the examining 
committee we give below. 

‘* My Alderney cow, Europa, is eight years old, 
was imported from the Island of Jersey, in 1851 ; 
—she calved in October, about two months after 
she came into my possession ; the average quanti- 
ty of milk given by her the next nine months, was 
nine quarts per day ; the greatest flow in the same 
time, was 12 quarts per day; her milk has not 
been kept separate from that of other cows, ex- 
cepting for the purpose of testing its properties 
for butter. The first trial was in August, 1851, 
about two weeks after she arrived in this Yankee 
land, and about two months before she calved. I 
found by this trial that 4 quarts of her milk would 
produce a pound of butter. The second trial was 
in February, 1852; we were then using for the 
family three pints per day of her milk, and the 
balance in seven days produced eight pounds of 





|The next trial of her milk for butter was made 
in May, about two weeks after she calved; in 
seven days she gave 110 quarts of milk, which 
yielded 173 pounds of butter. The last trial was 
had within the last two weeks. She gave in nine 
days 85 quarts of milk, and the yield was 164 
pounds of butter, equal to 124 pounds per week. 
Her keeping through the winter was 2 quarts of 
corn and cob meal, 1 quart of shorts per day, and 
good hay; in summer good pasturing, with the 
addition of grain, occasionally, through the drought 
in July and August last, and 2 quarts of meal per 
day while we were testing the properties of her 
milk for butter. She has had no meal at any 
other time daring the summer; her greatest flow 
of milk the past summer was 174 quarts per day, 


Exiyan M. Rezp. 
Tewksbury, Oct. 4th, 1853. 


Cranberrizs.— We are under obligations to Mr. 
Orcurt, of South Weymouth, Mass., for a box of 
this fine fruit, and also for a box of thrifty, bear- 
ing plants. The gathered fruit shall be tested in 
tarts, or if an Editor may be allowed the luxury of 
a turkey, shall form one of the accompaniments. 
The plants shall have a fair chance in an upland 
soil, and be encouraged to do well in their new 





butter. One more trial was had in the last of||ocation. 


October of the same year, and the result was 134 
pounds of butter in nine days. She had at this 
time given milk over one year, her last calf being 
more than one year old. She dropped her next 
ealfon the 17th day of May, 1853; the whole 
quantity given by her since, Iam unable to state. 





Persian Watnuts.—We are under obligations 
the Hon. C. Mason, Commissioner of Patents, for 
a few Persian Walnuts, which we have carefully 
planted in a favorable location, and shall watch 
with interest. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
atl ate ae 


Mr. Epiror :—I believe it is not often that you 
are troubled with cofmmunications from Cheshire 
county—probably owing to the stillness and quiet 
of her people. She has had three Agricultural 
Fairs within her borders this fall. Hoe Conti 
Fair, which was very good—one at Nelson, com- 
posed of the towns of Nelson, Sullivan, Roxbury 
and Dublin, which was detter—and a Town Fair 
at Fitzwilliam, which was thought to be the best. 
Besides these, she furnished her quota of display 
at the State Fair. Her oxen took the first pre- 
mium for the best county team, and two out of 
the three premiums offered for the best town teams 
were taken by towns in this county. The little 
town of Roxbury, in this county, with only 286 
inhabitants at the last census, and distant about 
80 miles from the place of the Fair, took the sec- 
ond premium on town teams. Spunky town that ! 

There were many other evidences at the State 
Fair besides our oxen, that showed that there are 
some keen folks in this county, and that our far- 
mers are wide awake and don’t intend to be beat. 
We can raise as tall corn, as big squashes, as fat 
pigs, and as many cabbage-heads on one stalk, as 
any body else. Our-soil is hard and rock-ribbed, 
but mother Earth — contrives to pay her 
honest debts, and pay well too. She don’t hold to 


arg eat 

ust thank your assocaite, Mr. Housroox, for 
me, for his article on ‘‘ Fall Plowing and the 
making and application of Manure.”’ I have a large 
piece, which I have already turned over some 
eight or ten inches deep, and would like to know 
of him or yourself, whether it were better in the 
spring to cross-plow and tear the sods in pieces 
with the harrow, or to harrow stiffly and then 
plant upon the sod. (a.) 


I raised fifteen bushels of wheat on a piece of 


land nine rods long and six wide, with no extra 
manuring or labor—nearly forty-five bushels to 
the acre. Won’t that do, Mr. Brown, for New 
England soil? And yet many are discouraged, 
and will not try to raise wheat. (b.) 


The hay and grain crops in these parts were place six inches square. 


the decomposing turf below, and there find just 
the nourishment they need. 

(4.) Your wheat crop is encouraging. There is 
no good reason why we should not produce in New 
England a large amount of the best of Winter 
Wheat ; nearly all the experiments recently made 
by our farmers have proved eminently successful. 
For this grain many of our lands would need a 
little lime, but this may be supplied and readily 
paid for in the increase crop. Please give us the 
details of your managenent. 

(c.) When Nature puts a tap-root at the bottom 
of a tree, or a tail on the other end of a pig, she 
does it for some good purpose, and neither of them 
should be cut off without a valid reason. What 
the reason would be for taking off the pig’s_tail, 
we cannot conceive ; but that for cutting off the 
tap-root of a tree is more obvious. If the tap-root 
were left on nursery trees, for instanee, it would 
require a labor to dig and transplant them, whieh 
would scarcely be paid for by the value of the tree. 
When taken from their seed-bed, they are, there- 
fore, deprived of the tap-root, and may then be 
transplanted at little expense. But the tree is, 
undoubtedly, injured in some degree. So if you 
can afford to retain the tap-root, do so. 

(d.) Pears that do well on the quince, will be 
likely to do well on the mountain-ash, though on 
this point we cannot speak from our own experi- 
enee. Do not graft your trees, unless quite small, 





For the New England Farmer. 
TO CURE WARTS ON COWS. 


Mr. Brown :—In the Farmer, (weekly) August 
13th, I noticed a subscriber answers my inquiry, 
‘« What will cure warts on the teats of eows!? ”” 
My remedy is as follows : I tried walnut shells on 
the shoulder of a cow, where the warts covered a 
I took the walnuts, cut 


ight: potatoe the shells off, and pounded them (the shells) up 
ss oa J Ee a Se bee = so that I could = the juice out, and rubbed the 


nice and heavy. 


warts with my hand and juice for about ten min- 


I intend to transplant some apples trees and|"tes every day for a week, when the warts began 
mountain-ash to graft the pear on ; will you please| to be quite loose, 80 that you could pick them off 


tell me whether the tap-root should be taken off easily. Before applying the juice, 
ears succeed best| Warts 80 as to 


or not (c) ; and what kinds of 


rubbed the 
e all off that I could; the last 


on the mountain-ash, and whether they should be| time I put on the juice, I rubbed the warts till the 


afted the same year they are set out, or be suf- 


lood came ; now the warts are all gone, and the 


ered to grow a year or two. (d.) By answering] Place looks as if none had ever been there. 


the above you will oblige a subscriber to your val- 


uable paper. J. T. W. 
Marlboro’, Cheshire County, (N. H.) 





Remarxs.—(a.) The same amount of labor may 


be more profitably expended in some other way 


than to cross-plow in the spring, land that has 


been turned over this fall. 


Having given this a fair trial and found it,to 
prove successful, I send you the result, for the in- 
formation of all who read the New England Farmer, 
if you think it worthy of a place in your paper. 

Yours, Gro. CRUICKSHANKS. 

Swampscott, Oct. 5th, 1853. 





’ 


Tue Granite Faruer.—This paper has been 


The economical mode| purchased by Cuanpuzr E. Porrer, Esq., Editor 


is to let the turf remain ; cultivate the top as low| of the‘Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, published at Man- 
down as possible without disturbing the sward or|chester, N. H., by whom it is to be conducted. 
turf, and the corn roots will soon acquire vigor|The Farmer has done good service in the cause, 
enough in the pulverized soil above to penetrate to! and has a fair field in which to continue and ex- 








until they have been growing well one year. * 
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tend its lato Dr. Crossy, its late Editor, has 
retired, with a most graceful bow to his readers, 
and will carry with him the respect and good will 
of all the fraternity. We are glad to learn that 
he has no idea of throwing off the harness, or of 
abandoning this most pleasant field of labor. 


The animals drew very well indeed, but there 
were none that showed the capacity for drawi 
heavy loads that we see every day in the streets 0} 


ton. 
The exhibition of bi mares with foals by 
their side, took place at 2 0’clock. There were but 
9 entries. Some of the colts were good animals, 
and will probabl tarn out well. 

At 3 o’elock the exhibition of mares took place. 
There were 48 animals present, and among them 
some noble and beautiful specimens of the race. 
The show of mares was decidedly good. After this 
came exhibitions of the speed of horses, and there 
was some ‘‘fast driving.” aieplay. _ a = 
citement atten the of speed by 
various tae gs? although Peni was no bet- 
ting, so far as I learned, there was all the interest 
of a regular race. One of the most conspicuous 
objects in the array was the turn-out of Mr. F. 
Corliss, of Longmeadow, a team of four horses at- 
tached to a gig. They were well managed, and 
made a good show. 

The first day of the exhibition may be consid- 
ered as successful. It is estimated that 4000 
ple have been on the —_ during the day. Thi 
number will be much increased to-morrow and 





NATIONAL HORSE EXHIBITION. 


Sprincrrerp, Ocr. 19—6 P. M. 

The first national exhibition of horses ever held 
in any country, commenced in this city this morn- 
ing. The first day’s exercises are concluded, and 
it must be admitted they have been such as to grat- 
ify the projectors as well as those who have been 
engaged in them. The day has been most beauti- 
ful, and the marshals and ether officers have been 
polite and attentive, and the horses with their 
gilded trappings have appeared to the very best 
advantage. The number of horses in town is as 
large, perhaps, as could reasonably have been ex- 
cted, considering that this isan experimental ex- 
ibition. Some of the best animals of their respec- 
tive breeds and classes are present, and the show, 
there can be no doubt, will be productive of much 


ood. 


the Armory, and occupies a space of 


nesrly half as large as Boston Common. 


business—being nearly a mile. The 
tures of the ground have already been published. 


The exhibition is held on a large plain adjoining 
22 acres— 
It is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose for which it was se- 
lected, except that it is too far from the centre of 
general fea- 


nextday. The receipts at the door were $1850. 
This includes the season tickets, but does not in- 
chide the entrance fee of the horses. There are 
now upwards of 400 horses entered upon the books 
of the Society, and it is confidently expected this 
number will be increased another hundred. A 
large number of distinguished visitors are e 

ed on Friday, when the Agricultural Banquet will 





The ground at 10 o’clock this morning made a 
magnificent senosrane- The ring upon which. the 
horses are exhibited is just half a mile in length, 
and it was entirely filled, and some portion of the 
way two deep, with the best turn-outs the country 
can produce. The number of horses driven round 
the ring on the grand entree was about 340, sin- 
gle, double, and fours-in-hand. It was a magnifi- 
cent scene, there in that warm autumnal sun, to 
see those mettlesome chargers, with arched neck, 
= of fire, and thundering hoof, all dressed in hol- 
iday attire, waiting for the word to start. 

‘The steeds are all saddled, and snort to the rein, 


Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane— 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit.” 


When all was ready, Hon. Geo. Dwight, Pres- 
ident of the local Association, under the auspices 


be held. Letters have been received from Edward 
Everett, Abbott Lawrence, Gov. Clifford, Rufus 
Choate, the Gov.’s Seymour of Connecticut and 
New York, Gov. Fairbanks of Vermont, Hon. 
T. H. Benton, and other distinguished men, who 
all express a deep sympathy with the objects of 
the exhibition, and promise attendance if possible, 
The exercises to-morrow (Thursday) will be 
nearly the same as a he managers have 
announced that the grand entree of all the horses 
will be repeated both on Thursday and Friday 
mornings. It is worth a visit from Boston just to 
see this portion of the exhibition. 
Notwithstanding the immense crowds thronging 
the streets, everything is quiet and orderly. - 
ockets are plenty, but I hear ofno losses by their 
exterity. 


of which the exhibition is held, and who is also Szconp Day. 
Chief Marshal of the day, came before the judge’s Sprinaristp, Thursday morning. 
stand, and addressing Hon. M. P. Wilder, Presi-| The second day of the Horse Eshibition ‘has 


A splendid sunrise has given 
promise ofa golden day, and the fears of a storm 
are dis etled. The trains of this morning are 
crowded, and present appearances indicate that 
many more people willbe in town to-day than 
yesterday. 
Several distinguished strangers arrived in town 
by last night's trains; among them Gov. Clifford 
and his aids, Ools. Ezra Lincoln and W. J. Rotch. 
Théy are stopping at the Warriner House. [ al- 
so notice Hons. Julius Rockwell, and Ensign H. 
Kellogg of Pittsfield; Gov. Seymour of Connect 
icut; Alexander De Witt, M. O. elect ; Levi A: 
Dowley, Democratic candidate for Lieut Govern- 


dent of the National Agricultural Society, informed 
him that the exhibition was ready to open. Mr. 
Wilder replied in a few remarks, congratulating 
all concerned upon the happy auguries under 
which the exhibition ages and predicting that 
much good would be the result. With the flour- 
ish of trumpets, the grand cortege then moved on, 
and finally dispersed over the Feld. When the 
teams had scattered over the ground, the sight 
was if anything more beautiful. 

The exhibition being thus opened, at twelve 
o’clock came the trial of farm or draught horses. 
This part of the exhibition was, in plain terms, a 
failure, as far as to-day isconcerned. There were 


opened apa 
en 





but 4 ae of horses, and 1 single team upon thejor ; Gov. Colby of New Hampshire ; and a large 
~~, an weight of the load for double teams | number of officers of Agricultural Societies in dif 
was 8. 


ferent States. 
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Onz o’Ciock, P.M. The grourids of the Exhi- 
bition, this forenoon, have been crowded with vis- 
itors. The number of visitors to-day far exceeds 
that of yesterday. Every train of cars that come 
in, adds largely to the crowd and itis expected 
that the inhabitants of the city will, out of cour- 
tesy, be tempted to move out and abandon the 
town to the strangers. The extra train from Bos- 
ton arrived at half-past 11 o’clock, with seventeen 
cars ; trains from other directions, are in like pro- 
portion. 

The exercises of the day commenced at 9 
o’clock with the display of Matched Horses. 
There were 18 pairs exhibited, some of which were 
very excellent. This was followed by the exhibi- 
tion of Colts. Some good animals were shown. 
There were about 20 three-year olds, and about 
the same number of younger colts. It is worthy 
of notice, that the colts were all of the Morgan or 
Black Hawk breeds. Next came the exhibition 
of Fancy Matched Horses, with the testing of 
speed. Much interest was felt in this portion 
of the day’s proceedings, and some truly beauti- 
ful teams went over the course. 


Seconp Day—conTINUED. 


Sprincrietp, Thursday, 6 P. M. 

This afternoon’s exercises upon the Society’s 

unds have comprised the exhibition of Stailions, 
Seawese the ages of 4 and 7 years, and geldings of 
all ages. Of the former class, there were 27 upon 
the ground, and of the latter, 108. 
was interspersed with trials of speed in the ring. 
But few of the horses are timed, and consequent y 
itis not known how fast the generality of the ani- 
mals are. 

The scene to-day has been most enlivening. The 
seats for spectators, which will accommodate about 
4000, have been filled, a large proportion being la- 
dies. The enthusiasm which is quickly conatal for 
a particular horse, is one of the most curious fea- 
tures. A favorite horse is greeted with most up- 
roarious shouts, while the ‘‘slow coach”’ is hooted 
and hissed, and driven from the track. 

I have been much interested in witnessing the 
operations of the groomsmen. The care they be- 
stow upon these dumb creatures is truly wonderful. 
It is a consolation to know that even if the horses 
are hard pressed in the ring, they are cared for 


with far more assiduity than the drivers, some of 


labor as hard as 


whom, it is not too much to Bay, 
e grooms brought 


the horse. The operations of ¢ 
to mind the lines of Byron : 
‘The Cossack Prince rubbed down his horse, 
And made for him a leafy bed, 
And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack’d his girth, and rr his rein, 
And joyed to see how well he fed. 
* * * * . * 


That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn.” 

It is astonishing, particularly to the uninitiated, 
how many good points every horse possesses in the 
view of the owner. Every owner of a horse claims 
that his horse is as fast as any other horse,that he 
has as much action, and as good bottom. For the 
time being,every spectator is a connoisseur in horse 
flesh, and the claims of the different animals are 
canvassed with as much acumen as though they 
were ‘thorough bred”’ horse jockies. Every horse 
has its friends, and it willnot be their fault if the 


value of their proteges is not doubled before they 
leave the city. 


The whole| * 





Tump Day. * 


Friday Morning—6 A. M. 

The heavens certainly smile propitiously on this 
Exhibition, for the third and most important day 
has broke with every indication of beautiful weath- 
er. The sun is coming up, people are pouring in- 
to town on foot, in carriages and by the early 
trains, and people who did not go to bedat all last 
night, are turning up* from every chair, sofa, and 
resting place in town. The crowd yesterday was 
a all caleulation, and it will be far surpassed 
to-day. 

The exercise willbe much more exciting to-day 
than on either of the three previous days. In fact, 
to-day is the exhibition, as the preceding operations 
have been merely preliminary. At half-past eight a 
race against time will take place, on the following 
terms: A Vermont horse, owned in this vicinity, 
if able to trot around the track twice in three min- 
utes---just a mile—then the owner takes $2000 for 
his horse ; if he fails, the owner forfeits $5 to the 
Society. 

The grand scene of all takes place this morning, 
at 9 o’clock, being the grand entree and procession 
of all the horses. The combined cireuses in Christ- 
endom could not present a scene that would com- 

are with it. There will also, during the day, 

e exhibitions of the bst animals of the different 
classes,and if there are any horses of extraordinary 
merit present, they will be found out to-day. The 
nd banquet, for which great preparations are 
making, also takes place this afternoon. 

At 8 o'clock a salute of cannon announced that 
the grounds of the society were opened, and the 
people pe oen | began to congregate. At 9 
o’clock, when the bell rung for the exercises of the 
day to commence, there were more people on the 

ound than at the same time on any previous day. 

ully one-half of the people upon the seats—which 
will accommodate from 4 to 5000—were ladies, who 
during the whole exhibition have continued to man- 
ifest the deepest interest in all the proceedings. 

The first thing was the grand entree and proces- 
sion of all the horses. It is impossible ‘to give an 
idea of the magnificence ofthis scene. There were 
at this time, not less than 10,000 people on the 
ground, and the ere prancing, wheeling, 
neighing, dancing of the 500 gallant steeds all at 
once in the ring, and all mirrored in the moving 
beams of a bright October sun, formed a scene 
worthy the pen of a Waverley. The celebrated 
description of ‘‘ the field of the cloth of gold,” 
would be as appropriate to the present occasion as 
it was to the scene it so vividly pictures. The pro- 
cession was led off by the celebrated horses ‘* Cas- 
sius M. Clay,’’ and ‘“‘John Anderson.”? After 
them came the whole number of gallant steeds,— 

** A thousand horse—and men to ride— 
With flowing tail and flying mane— 


A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea.” 


Everything about the horses was worthy of 
a To the lover of the horse as an animal— 
and I confess myself to that weakness—the dilated 
nostril, the eye of fire, the quick moving ear, the 
arched neck ‘‘ clothed with thunder,’”’ the flanks 
all flecked with foam from the champing bit, the 
mottled skin, the fiery action of the proud an- 
imals, gave the true idea of the nobility of the 
horse. But again, there were other features 
worthy of attention. The horses were few of 
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them harnessed properly, but they were mostly 
‘‘ attached ’’ to the slightest, frailest skeleton bug- 

ies and gigs, by almost literally twine harness. 

he rigging of the horses was not the least inter- 
esting study, if we except the pride and pleasure 
displayed by the owners. After passinground the 
ring twice, the procession broke up, and the cer- 
emonies continued by the exhibition of ponies, of 
which there were about 30. 


Sprinerietp, Oct. 21, 1853—5 30 p. mu. 

Meeting of the Board of Managers and Commit- 
tee of the Exhibition, and of the officers of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society—a large number of 
whom were present—were held-upon the ground 
on Friday morning. The first named body unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That we present to the United States 
Agricultural Society our hearty thanks for their 
co-operation in carrying forward to its successful 
termination, the First National exhibition of 
Horses in the world, and that we respectfully re- 
quest them to unite with usin promoting a second 
exhibition of a similar character, to be held, under 
their auspices, in this city, in the year 1854, at 
such time and under such arrangements as may 
be deemed expedient. 

In the other body, on-motion of J. D. Wzsron, 
of Washington, D. O., of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Agricultural Society, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Executive 
Board be, and are, presented to the editors of the 
—— Republican ; to the several reporters 
of the city and county papers present ; to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Springfield ; and to the citi- 
zens of Springfield in general, for their attentions 
and hospitalities during the stay of the Executive 
Committee of the U. %. Agricultural Society in 
their beautiful city, and for the conception and 
perfection of this magnificent Exhibition. 

A little daughter of Mayor Rice presented a 
beautiful bouquet to Hon. M. P. Wilder, who re- 
plied in a brief and pertinent speech. . 

After further trials of speed of some of the best 
horses upon the ground, and the final examinations 
by the Boards of Judges, the procession was form- 
ed at the Judges stand for 


Tue BanQuet. 


The following was the order of procession :— 
The Springfield Brass Band ; the president, officers 
and members of the National Agricultural Socie- 
ty ; Delegates from Agricultural Societies ; Edi- 
tors and Reporters; Boards of J udges ; Unat- 
tended Ladies; Gentlemen with Ladies; Exhibi- 
tors, and Citizens poe: 

The dinner was provided by John Wright, of 
Boston, under his lease tent. Plates were laid 
for 1776 persons, and they were nearly all filled. 
The dinner was well got up, and there was enough 
to spare. 

on. MarsHatt P. Wixper, president of the 
National Agricultural Scciety, presided at the ban- 
quet, assisted on his right by Hon. John M. Botts, 
of Virginia, and on his left by Hon. Abbot Law- 
rence, of Boston, and by the Executive Commit- 
tee of that Society, and the officers of the Local 
Association of Springfield. The invited guests oc- 
cupied raised seats, which were "goin ecorated 
with evergreens, flowers, flags, &c. 

The company having been seated, the Divine 
Blessing was implored by Rev. Mr. Szetzy, of 


. 


naspe after which the company fell to, and 
did full justice to the good provender provided. 

After the company had en of the viands 
set before them, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder arose 
and addressed the assembly as follows : 


Sprecu or Mr. WiLpER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—We meet to celebrate 
by the festivities and social services of the pass- 
ing hour the interesting exhibition which has 
brought us from our different and distant homes, 
to this fertile valley, and to this beautiful and 
thriving city. 

In behalf of the local board of managers and 
their associates,—whose wisdom devised the plan 
of this exhibition, whose liberality secured the re- 
quisite means for its accomplighment, and whose 
energy and perseverance have Carried if forward 
to this happy consummation ,—I bid you weLcome. 

In behal , also, of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, under whose auspices this exhibition 
has been held, I present you our most cordial salu- 
tations: and I am most happy to express my sin- 
cere gratification at the presence of so many of 
the fair helpmeets of man. 

Ladies, 1 greet you witha right hearty wel- 
come. Your presence adds beauty and brilliancy 
to such scenes. The smiles of your approbation 
imparts encouragement to our efforts, confidence 
to our hopes, and success to our labors. We 
therefore bid you thrice welcome to the joys and 
pleasures of this festive board. 

Friends and fellow citizens : we have assembled 
to honor the great cause of agriculture, that most 
important pom upon which depends the welfare 
not only of one art or profession, of an individual 
or nation, but of all classes of civilized society ; 
the art which unfurls the sails of commerce, 
which makes the flag ofa nation the symbol of 
wealth, peospeets and power, and which turns 
the machinery of the world. 

I congratulate you upon the presence of our 
honored guests, of gentlemen distinguished in the 
various departments of politics, literature, -sgience 
and religion, who have assembled to encourage by 
their presence, approbation and speeches, the 


,|worthy cause which we seek to advance. I con- 


gratulate you, also, on the increasing zeal exhibit- 
ed throughout our country by the various local 
agricultural associations, which are laboring with 
laudable ambition to promote this world renown- 
ed art—on the improved system of cultivation, 
and the relief which genius has brought to labor 
by the invention of new and far-famed implements 
of modern culture. 

“ I observe favorable omens in the general a 
ciation and patronage of our County, State and 
National societies, harmoniously and systematic- 
cally co-operating in this worthy cause, and in the 
great interest manifested in this and other annual 
exhibitions; these gala days of the farmer, where 
party, strife and sectional jealousy are exchan 

for friendly salutations and the kindlier amenities 
of life; and where all meet upon the common 
ground of good citizenship to exalt and improve 
the primeval and noblest employment of men. 

In the annual exhibition of these societies we 
are presented with such a variety of the products 
of industry, taste and genius, that we find it quite 
difficult to take the whole in at one view, and to 





do justice to every part. But on the present oc- 
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casion we have been relieved from this difficulty, 
concentrated upon one 

species of domestic ani- 
mals,—upon the horse whose docility, beauty and 
usefulness have been admired by the successive 
generations of mankind—whose kindness, strength 
and valor have been celebrated in prose and verse, 
How truly and beau- 


and our attention has been 
de ent, a particular 


in history and in holy writ. 
tifully inspiration describes him on the tended field. 


‘* His neck is clothed with thunder, the glory of 
his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley 
goeth to meet 
He mocketh at fear and is not 


and rejoiceth in his strength. He 
the armed men. 


affrighted, neither turneth he back from the sword. 


He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
He saith among the trumpets, ha! ha! and 


—— off.’ 
probably the world never 


hersuieileth the 
Of this noble 
witnessed a better or more extensive exhibition 


than it has been our privilege to examine on this 


occasion. 


There have been placed on exhibition about 500 


specimens of the various breeds, many of which 
are of great merit and fame. 


In conclusion, permit me to present to the orig- 


inators and managers of this exhibition, and es- 


ally to the good people of the city of Spring- 
field = most sincere and grateful acknowledg- 


ments for their hopitality, and for the important 
service which you have rendered to this depart- 


ment of American agriculture. 


Gentlemen, may your present success awaken 


a laudable emulation in this and other depart- 
ments of terraculture; and thus may we go on 


prospering and to prosper, until all the pursuit of 


industry and rural taste shall have attained a per- 
fection never before realized, and shall render the 
United States of America the most intelligent, 
prosperous and happy people on the globe. 


Toasts and speeches followed from gentlemen 
from other States, and the whole affair passed off 
with great satisfaction to all. We are indebted 


to the Journal’s report for the extracts we here 
give. ~ 


The Springfield Republican has some items 
which will interest those who attended the Exhi- 


bition : 
‘* The 


enough to pay expenses. 
those expenses are, the premiums, amountin 


the banquet and the entertainment of invited 
A large amount of minor expenses, many o 


trance fees from spectators. 


It may interest some to know the exact num- 


oss receipts of the exhibition were near- 
ly $10,000, and the sum received will be just about 
The leading items of 
to 
about $3000, to which will probably be added 
many gratuities, over and above this sum, bestow- 
ed upon fine horses present from a distance ; the 
erection of the high board fence around the lot 
and the building of the stalls and seats, which 
cost $1200 to $1500; printing and advertising ; 
po 

which 
could not have been foreseen, and even now must 
be indefinitely estimated, were incurred. The 
Managers were liberal in their arrangements, in 
proportion as the certainty of success enabled 
them tobe. The receipts for entrance fees for 
horses amounted to from $1600 to $1700, and be- 
tween $1000 and $1200 were taken for tickets to 
the banquet. The balance of receipts is from en- 


ber of entries as they appear on the Secretary’s 
books, and we pe them : thoroagh-brede 7 § 
stallions 7 years and over 56; stallions of 4 years 
and under 7, 34; geldings 136; breeding mares 
53 ; breeding mares with foal at side 9; matched 
horses 33 ; fancy ditto 16; stallions and fillies of 
3 years 16; of 2years 10; of 1 year 7; farm and 
draft horses 6 ; ponies 21. The total number of 
entries was 407, covering, as we reckon at, 472 
animals.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SHORT GARDEN CHAT. 


Mr. Epvrron :—Qn this upper, walled terrace 
ground, four rods long and twelve feet wide, = 
see fine peach trees, standing upon the north bor- 
der, all thoroughly mulched in the spring with 
forest leaves, all seedlings. Their growth the = 
summer has been rapid and luxuriant. One bore 
a few fine peaches three or four years since. The 
next spring I tried the heading-in process, when 
the buds were swelled full, and it proved asad 
mistake. Thesap exuded from the leading central 
twigs cut off, burst the bark of nearly all the 
other twigs, and formed many deposits of gum, 
and consequently the branches grew diseased, and 
the tree was much exhausted. I gave it oh as 
lost the two past seasons ; but this, it has rallied 
by mulching, and may do something yet. Had I 
forbore empiric amputation, it would probably have 
borne generously. The other trees have had two 
and three years growth, and promise well now. 
In June their curled, malformed leaves, and their 
stay in the healthy extension of the branches, 
foreboded evil ; but in July they cast off their 
sickly leaves, and grew rapidly the remainder of 
the season. This phenomenon who will explain? 
Besides mulching, ie lied urine liberally to the 
roots. You see, sir, I have no faith in heading-in 
or beheading peach trees. (a.) 

2. On the south line grew a row of marrowfat 
peas, and, in lieu of bushes, I framed them up 
with stakes and strings. On the stakes I nailed 
cross sticks, four or five inches apart, notching the 
ends, and placed the stakes four feet apart, fasten- 
ing them well in the ground. The cross bars 
were of due length to correspond with the spread 
of the peas when they grew, and upon them 
parallel lines of twine were wound from end to end 
of the row. I am pleased with the result, for I 
was saved the annoyance and trouble of a bush- 
rack, and weeds were easily subdued around the 
plants, while they rejoiced in having the whole 
soil for their own use and behoof. They had, too, 
the depth of one or two feet of alluvial deposit, 
‘with which the terrace ground was formed, blend- 
ed with a liberal supply of muck and pulverized 
barn manure. A luxuriant growth and an ample 
yield was the result, and the depth of soil afforded 
a longer succession of peas than I have ever be- 
fore gathered. 

3. At three feet distance from the peas grew a 
row of Lima beans, consisting of 21 hills, three 
feet apart. I used poles of. twelve feet length, 
me them inclining towards each other, from 
two adjoining hills, to form a crop midway of the 
poles ; thrusting down an upright pole between 
the hills, and driving the poles to such a depth as 
to make them firm, I wound a cord firmly around 
them at their intersection. I did this as a secu- 





ity against the bending or prostration of the 
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poles, when, being loaded with vines, they should 


the soil after the lapse of a week, during which 


encounter strong winds. This expedient I found) period it-was two or three times stirred. The re- 
successful. The beans getting started as early as 


the season admitted, pro 


from pole to pole, and, with twine, I 
all the range I could; but they reached ambi- 
tiously after higher and wider supporters, until, 
constrained to fall back upon the top uniting line, 
they formed a green festoon from end to end of the 
row. The yield of beans has been very satisfac- 
tory, and, from the middle of August till the set- 
ting in of frost, which was not till near the close 
of September, there has been a succession of new 
supplies. Evidently, they would grow and yield 
far longer with a prolonged summer. The bean 
stalks, cut off near the ground since I removed 
the poles and vines, discharged sap sufficient to 
wet the ground around them. I am satisfied that 
a higher, wider and freer expansion of the vines 
than I was able to afford, would have given me 
much larger quantities. Many pods fell off un- 
filled, because they were overshadowed and choked 
by the entangled thick vines and leaves. The 
eve or standards ought to have projecting 
ranches of several feet length near the top, to 
give space for the setting, sunning and maturing 

of the constantly ape clusters of pods. 
: ours truly, - Les. 

Salisbury, Ct., Oct., 1853. 





Remarks.—(a.) We practice heading in peach 
trees with the happiest results. No finer trees or 
fruit can be found, than our orchard annually pre- 
sents. 





BONES AND SULPHURIO AOID. 


The use of bones in agriculture appears now to 
be rapidly increasing. The prejudice formerly ex- 
isting against them has given way, and many 
who were among the most skeptical, now express 
themselves as perfeetly satisfied as regards their 
value when used as a stimulant for most crops. 

‘In fact the recent investigations and experi- 
ments of scientific and practical men in various 
seetiong of Europe and in the United States, when, 
after a Rip Van Winkle sleep, Agriculture ap- 
pears at last to be waking up, have conspired to 
arouse popular curiosity on the subject, and the 
demand for ‘‘bone dust,’’ and “‘crushed bones,”’ 
is uncommonly active. It seems, from a work re- 
cently published, that a Mr. P. Davis, of Milton 
House, near Pembridge, Hertford-shire, England, 


has stated before the ‘‘ Agricultural Monthly Coun- 


cil,”’ that with reference to the suggestion of Mr. 


Poser, relative to the propriet7 of applying bone 
dust, previously dissolved in sulphuric acid, in 
union with compost instead of water, on the turnip 
crop, that he can continue hisidea, Mr. D. having 
manured two acres with only thirteen bushels of 
bone dust, dissolved in 27 pounds of acid, and 150 
gallons of water. It was permitted to stand 24 


hours—the liquid being subsequently mixed with 
three cart-loads of coal ashes and then applied to 


, climbed, shot out 
side branches continually, and demanded conduct- 
ing lines, perpendicular, transverse and — 
ve them 


sult of this application wasa fair crop from a piece 
of rather ‘‘poor land,” and without any other 
mapure. At a meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, at the Society’s House, Hanover Square, 
Mr. Pusey in the chair, Mr. P. informed the coun- 
cil that the prize essay of Mr. Hammon, on the 
application of bones as a stimulant for the turnip 
crop, contained, in his opinion, not only a detailed 
account of the best experiment ever made in agri- 
culture, but some points were of so much impor- 
tance, that no time should be lost in communica- 
ting the facts to the members for their information 
and guidance. 

H. D. Wurre says, in an editorial article in the 
Boston Olive Branch, that, 

‘‘This extraordinary manure has a peculiar ef- 
fect upon poor lay land pasture; for, on the ap- 
plication of boiled bones, a sudden change takes 
place in the appearance of the fields, and instead 
of the carnation-leaved or pink grass which so 
abounds on this kind of land, a luxuriant herbage 
presents itself, consisting of white and red clover, 
trefoil, and other grasses of which cattle are so 
fond that they will eat up almost every thing be- 
fore them ; even thistle and rushes are very much 
eaten off by the stock after the pastures have been 
dusted.” 

It is to be hoped that those of our farming 
friends who have the means, will not fail of giving 
this fertilizer an impartial trial, next season, and 
favor the public with the results. Arrangements of 
this kind should be made before the spring work 
comes on. 





DEATH OF JOHN DELAFIELD. 


We find in the last number of the Rural New- 
Yorker an announcement of the death of this ex- 
cellent and distinguished man. Though entirely 
unknown to us, except by his good works in the 
improvement of agriculture, and consequently of 
the human race, yet we feel with those who loved 
him the most, that we have lost a man whose like 
we may not soon look upon again. His survey 
of Seneca County, N. Y., alone, gives him an en- 
viable fame. The Rural New-Yorker says : 


Another ardent, zealous and most untiring and 
influential laborer in the cause of Agricultural im- 
rovement is no more! Hon. Jonn Detarrmp, 
President of the N. Y. State Agricultural College, 
departed this life, at his late residence—Rose Hill, 
Seneca county—on Saturday morning last. This 
melancholy event was as startling and unexpected 
to the family of the deceased, as it will be to dis- 
tant friends—for he expired very suddenly, after 
only a few minutes illness, of disease of the heart. 
Mr. D. was about sixty years of age. Few par- 
ticulars have reached us, as the painful intelli- 
gence was received by telegraph. A private let- 
ter which we received from Mr. DgLarreLp only 
two days before his death, indicated vigorous heal 
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and enthusiastic zeal in the cause he had so zeal- 
ously espoused and ably promoted. Truly, ‘in 
the midst of life, we are in death!” 

In the death of Mr. Dexarretp, the agricultural 
interests of Western New York, the State, and 
indeed the whole country, sustain an irreparable 
loss—while the event will be sincerely deplored by 
thousands of warm and admiring friends and ac- 
quaintances. As we have before said in these 

s—‘‘ Such men as Mr. DELaFIELp are rare— 
would that each county in the State possessed one 
who could and would do as much as he has for 
Seneca—and wherever and whenever found, should 
receive the distinguished honor to which they are 
entitled.” 





THE OLD PARMER’S ALMANACE. 


Jenks, Hicxuinc & Swan, Boston, Mass., have 
just published number sixty-two of this old and 
useful friend. It is filled with information valu- 
able to all, beside telling you when it is going to 
snow and rain, and the wind blow too hard for 
comfort! See what it says below :— 


Tue ‘‘ Bay Srarz.’°—The Buffalo Advertiser 
remarks : ‘‘ The statistics of Massachusetts show 
some striking facts in regard to the enterprise and 
increasing prosperity of that admirable State. In 
ten years its commerce and manufactures have in-. 
creased 100 per cent. There are twice the num- 
ber of cotton and woollen spindles there were in 
1840, and more than in all the rest of the United 
States together! Herimportations of foreign goods 
have more than doubled ; and her tonnage has in- 
creased more than 50 per cent. The wealth of 
Boston and its suburbs has increased from 120 mil- 
lions in 1840, to nearly 270 millions in 1850—a 

in of over 12 per cent. a yea?! That city alone 

as a valuation equal to the whole of Kentucky, 
and nearly double that of Maine.”’ 

Tue Porutation Centre or rHE Unitep Srarss. 
—The centre of the Republic, according to a Cin- 
cinnati writer of the Times, is just west of the 
Ohio river, in Ohio. Dr. Patterson, of Philadel- 
phia, calculated the centre. In 1790, the centre 
was near the line of New York and Adams County, 
Pennsylvania. Thenit passed into the edge of Vir- 
ginia, bending towards the south, then ascended 
north into Pensylvania. In 1840, it was a little 
east of Marietta, Ohio; and in 1850, a little west 
of the Ohio. 

NewspPaPers In THE Unirep SraTes AND OTHER 
PaRTs OF THE WorLD.—The papers in the United 
States number nearly 3000—more than all others 
in the world. In England there are but thirteen 
daily newspapers—twelve in London and one in 
Liverpool—in a population of eighteen millions 
Tn Scotland, with a population of three millions, 
there is but one—the Glasgow Mail. In Ireland 
with a population of seven millions, there are but 
three, and all those in Dublin. 

Massacavserts in Miniatore.—In the State of 
Massachusetts there are 152,835 dwellings; 192,- 
676 families ; 484,284 white males ; 501,420 white 
females ; 4314 colored males; 4481 colored fe- 
males; over one million total free population. 
There were 19,414 deaths in the State in the year 
1851. There are 34,235 farms in cultivation, and 
9637 manufacturing establishments, each produc- 
ing upwards of $500 per annum. 


For the New England Farmer. 
PRODUCT OF AN AORE AND A QUAR- 


Dear Smm:—I have frequently noticed state- 
ments of grain crops, &c., in the New England 
Farmer, from different parts of the country, but 
none from Canada. I will give you a statement 
of the management and crop of one acre and one- 
fourth, a part of my farm, containing about 150 
acres ; nearly all may be improved in this way. 

I carted on to stubble, soon after the hay 
was taken off, about 30 common cart-loads of 
green manure ; after spreading and plowing, I had 
about the same quantity of rotten manure left in 
a heap until May, when it was spread even over 


a plow-cultivator, which brought the manure 
nearly all into the row. I then planted two rows 
of potatoes on one*end and one side of the piece ; 
about the middle of May, planted it with our early 
Canada corn. After the first hoeing, I planted it 
with beans, about the same number of hills as of 
corn, with a fair supply of pumpkin seeds. 

Now for the crop. I shall not pretend my corn 
was as high as many specimens I saw in your 
Farmer paper, but otherwise probably as good ; 
fully 25 bushels of potatoes, 200 baskets of ears of 
corn, including the poorest saved for hogs, 15 bush- 
els of beans, and 7 cart-loads of excellent pump- 
kins. I send you a few ears of the corn, beans, 
and a few pumpkin seeds, which I hope you will 
give to some good farmer, who will plant the same 
next season ; and I have no doubt he will be sat- 
isfied with the crop, if he does justice in preparing 
his land. Wiper Prerce. 

Stanstead, Canada East, Oct. 6th, 1853. 





Remarks.—We are always glad to get definite 
returns of the products of a given quantity of land. 
We are in the full belief that most of us still cul- 
tivate, or attempt to cultivate, too much land. 
Now, let us look at the product of this one acre 
anda quarter. The Canada corn will make a 
bushel and two quarts of shelled corn to twenty- 
two baskets of ears, making about 53 bushels, 
worth, this year, say, 





Gam, GP CG sv cevdvsccdcosesicbibtesccddssand $50,590 
Petateehy: BP Gieccossacccccccscencocecesséssccers 12,25 
I DOL cisabddddeadsbnecesassesatamnchund 7. .22,50 
Pampas, F Madi. csecoccocceccccedecescesseotser 7,00 

$91,75 


Is not that a good deal better than to half work 
44 acresin order to get 20 bushels of corn? Will 
not many farmers next experiment upon half an 
acre, and satisfy themselves whether high cultiva- 
tion is not the most profitable? 





Spanish Merino Sueerp.—In another column, 
the reader will find an interesting article from the 
Wool Grower, on the subject of sheep, which 
adduces many sound reasons for the breeding of 
the Spanish Merinos instead of the coarse wooled 
breeds. Although we do not feel certain that 
Mr Rocxwe tt is altogether correct in his views 
of animals’ ‘consuming food in proportion to 
their live weight,”’ we feel sure that there is much 





that is valuable in the article, and give it entire. 


the piece, well harrowed, and then furrowed with - 
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A TABLE OF MANURES, SHOWING ae QUANTITY TO BE USED AND THE MODE OF 





























APPLICATION. by 
NAme WEIGHT PER 
oF Manvre.|Nature anp Composrtion.| For Farm Cops. For Ganpen Crops. BusHet. ~ 
The dung of sea birds,im-| 8 to 4 cwt. per acre, mixed] 3 Ibs. per square rod, equal 
Guano. ported from Peru, and contain-|with its own weight of ashes|to 30} square yards. This and 
ing various salts, ammon'y: andjor mould, and drilled or sownjall soluble salts are best applied 80 Iba. 
phosphates. , broad-cast for grass, turnips,|in solution containing not more 
‘ mangle wurzle, or other green|than 5 ozs. in 2 gallons water. 
crops. 
Nitric acid and soda, natura]| 14 cwt. per acre,sown broad-| 1 Ib. per square rod in solu- 80 lbs. 
Nitrate of |product imported from Peru. |cast, with half its own weight|tion like guano. 
Soda. of ashes or mould, for wheat, 
oats or grasses. 
Nitrate of Po-| Nitric acid and potassium, a| 1cwt. per acre, sown broad-| 1 1b. per square rod in solu- 80 Ibs. 
tash, or natura] product imported from|cast in the same manfer as ni-jtion like guano. 
Saltpetre. |the East Indies. e trate of soda for wheat only. 
Common salt and nitrate off 5 cwt. per acre, sown broad-| 4 Ibs. per square rod in solu- "5 Ibs. 
Petre Salt. |potess., the residuam of a man-|cast, as a purifier of grass land.|tion like guano. 
afacture. 
Gypsum or | Sulphuric acid and lime, an| 2} to 3 cwt. per acre, sown| 3 lbs. per square rod. t 
we of jabundant mineral production. broad cast on clover, and other : ehh 
ime. grasses. 
Sulphuric acid and ammonia,| 2cwt. per acre mixed with a| 1 Ib. per square rod. 
Sulphate of the residuum of a manufacture.|little mould, and sown broad- 70 Iba. 
Ammonia. cast for clover, oats, &c., and 
drilled for turnips. 
Phosphates of lime and mag-| 14 quarter to 20 bushels,} 19 to 20 Ibs. per square rod. 
Bone Dust. |nesia, carbonate of lime and an-/drilled or sown broadcast, mix- 42 to 45 Ibs. 
imal matter yielding ammonia.|ed with ashes for turnips, veg- 
etables, wheat, &c. 
Phosphate of | Phosphoric acid and lime. This manure is easily blend-| 3 lbs. per square rod. 
Lime. ed with farm-yard manure. 
NAME OF | 
MANURE. | NATURE AND CoMPOSITION. For Farm Crops. GarpEN Crops. 
Speeetae Phosphoric acid and lime,inamore| For mixing in composts, fixing the] } Ib. to the square rod. 
of Lime. 


soluble state than the bones, prepared 


ammonia of dung heaps and urine tanks 
by dissolving bones in sulphuric acid. 


and forming phosphate of ammonia. 


Phosphateof 


Phosphoric acid and ammonia. 
Ammonf®. 


For mixing in compost, and furnishes} 
from its constituents much nutrition to 
vegetables. 


1 Ib. to the square rod. 


Muriate of Am-| Muriatic acid and ammonia. Applicable in the same manner as sul 


1 Ib. to the square rod. 
monia. phate of ammonia. Weight 65 to 70 lbs. 
Muriate of Murlatic acid and lime. For mixing with compost heaps. 2 Ibs. to the square rod, 

oe Weight 65 Ibs. 
Sulphate of Sulphuric acid and magnesia. Mixed with night soil for potatoes, 1} } 1b. to the square rod. 
Magnesia. cwt. peracre, or to 8 loads of stable 

dung. 
Soda Ash. Lime, magnesia, alumina, charcoal, 


For destroying wire worm and other 
predaceous insects, 1 cwt. per acre;— 
this quantity must not be exceeded. 


Weight 60 Ibs. 
silica, and a few other ingredients in 


Ismaller proportions. 














Gatuerinc AND Keepine trae Pzar.—Nearly all 
pears ripen with a much finer flavor if picked and 
matured in the house. The exceptions are very 
few. Some which prove only sezond or third rate 
when allowed to remain till they soften, on the 
tree, become rich, melting and delicious if house 
ripened. Gathering the fruit while yet hard, will 
in nearly all cases prevent or greatly diminish the 


of maturity, when the ripening is to be complete 

in a warm room, at a temperature of 60° to 70° 

They should be kept covered to prevent shrivelling 
Some cultivators have wholly repudiated winter 
pears, merely for want of skill in the management 
of their ripening, or the want of a good cellar to 
keep them in. ead sorts, however, as the Beurre 
d’Aremberg, require but little care; others, as 





rotting at the core, which otherwise nearly des- 
troys the value of many early sorts. 

inter pears should hang upon the tree as lon 
as safety will allow, and when gathered, should 
be kept in a cool room till near their usual period 


the Vicar of Wakefield, need particular attention. 
But the transfer from the cool to the warm room 
is of great importance to most, and will convert 
tough and hard specimens into those which are 





juicy, melting and excellent.—Thomas. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SCIENCE A CO-WOREER. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Gent., I am ha’ py to see 
from the public journals an increasing Spirit of in- 
auiry going on amongst us, and manifesting itself 
in practical results in the agricultural affairs of 
this and other neighboring States; wishing that 
all good success may attend the efforts put forth 
by those laudable and greatest of philanthropists, 
who, by their example and precept, are working a 
work which shall descend to future generations. 
I am well aware of the prejudice which has_hith- 
erto existed against book farming—a prejudice 
which I hope and think is rapidly disappearing,and 
which was the child of ignorance. 

Of late years the sciences have laid open vast re- 
sources for the farmer. Geology, botany,and és 
cially chemistry, have already taken rapid strides 
towards revolutionizing the practice of agricul- 
ture. It no longer answers for a man to quote his 
as the best authority; he must go higher now, and 
follow the laws of nature. There is no class of 
men would be more benefited by acquiring a 
knowledge of chemistry than the farmers,to enable 
them to carry on their operations with profit and 
satisfaction to themselves. Let us not be under- 
stood to mean that a farmer must become a Chem- 
ist, in the strict sense of the term, although, to a 
certain degree, he must be one. He is a practical 
chemist already, and he should, in a measure, be 
a theoretical one ; that is, he should be a reason- 
ing man in respect to the operations he carries on. 
He should be able to see the cause, when a certain 
effect is produced, and understand why the vari- 
ous processes which he follows are necessary, and 
what are wrong and what are right. This does 
not involve necessarily an acquaintance with all 
the technical terms of science—terms so much the 
dread of the uneducated farmer; but he should 
know the names of things he uses. But it is not, 
after all, the names which most concern the far- 
mer, although, in order to be a rational one, he 
must understand them. The substances them- 
selyes are what he is most interested in, and their 
povper application in his business. He oughtto un- 

erstand the relative value of different manures, 
and their adaptation to particular soils or crops ; 
the preparation, improvement and management of, 
manures, in order to secure their highest effect ; 
the — pay of soils and plants, and the effects 
produced by the latter growing on the former ; to 
exhaust them and render them unproductive, he 
must know the whole relation of the vegetable, 
mineral, and animal world. The farm should be 
regarded as an out-door laboratory, where every 

rocess is regulated by rule, as strict as the chem- 
ist obeys in his. 

It cannot be possible that agriculture alone, of 
all the arts, must stand aloof from the aid offered by 
science. All other industrial occupations owe their 
elevation and importance to it. And what may not 
the farmers be, when the farmer, in the full real- 
ization of his calling, becomes the thoroughly in.’ 
formed man he ought to be? And there is no suf- 
ficient reason why he should not ; there is no rea- 
son why any man in this country should be igno- 
rant ofall the improvements that have been made 
in agriculture, and equally true that, knowing 
them, why he should not put them in practice. 





I say there is no reason why any man should not 


be well informed in all that concerns his business. 
What would we say of the mechanic or the arti- 
san, who had a piece of mechanism to construct, 
and who refused to callin the aid of science to 
assist him, or who did not even know how to ap- 
ply the square and rule,—in fact, who had no sys- 
tem whereby to work it out, but went on at hap- 
hazard. We would naturally conclude it would 
be a failure, or at the best, but imperfectly done. 
Now I contend that a piece of farm-work imper- 
fectly done, will produce the same result. Leta 
farmer, for instance, with the idea of increasing 
his crops,put upon a soil naturally rich in caleare- 
ous matter, lime, an excellent fertilizer. What 
would be the result? Failure, expense and disap- 
pointment, and, perhaps, an unjustifiable bad 
character that lime was of no use, as he thought, 
having given it a fair trial. Let him reverse the 
matter, and put on his land manure rich in vege- 
table or animal matter, whilst some of the organ- 
ic manures are what the land wants to buil | 
his -~ ; the result would also be a failure, an 
loss. But sir, I forgot there is a reason why the 
farmers are not what they might be, or should be. 
Before all are so, the barriers raised by prejudice 
and early training must be broken down, and that 
patriarchal respect for old customs and old usages 
and old ways must be done away with. 

With. this you will receive a table of artificial 
manures, imperfectly made out as itis. If you 
think it worth a place in your valuable journal, it 
is at your disposal. I intend, if time and health 
are granted, to give you a few notes on manures ; 
but, as I am just a working man, my leisure time 
is not great. I beg toacknowledge the receipt of 
the volume of State Societies’ Transactions, for 
which I feel much obliged. 

In haste, Iam, Gent., 
Yours, &e., M. A. Perry. 


P. 8S. Could you inform me how I could get a 
few berries, paradoxically called the White Black- 
berry ! If so, you will much oblige, 


ours, @y. A. P. 





Remarks.—J. S. Nezpuam, of Danvers, propa- 
gates and sells the White Blackberry. 





CALIFORNIA MATTERS.gy . 7 


Our agricultural friends at San Francisco will 
accept thanks for a kind invitation to attend their 
‘*Grand Agricultural and Horticultural Fair,’’ at 
the ‘* corner of Bush and Montgomery Streets, on 
the first of October,1853.”’ Although dated in Aug- 
ust, we did not receive ‘‘ the billet’’ until the 
28th day of October, and hope this fact will be to 
them a sufficient reason for our non-appearance, 
early, on the ground ! 

Out in that land of gold, see what kind of pre- 
miums they offer, viz :— 1 

For the best designs of fruits and flowers, on 
embroidery, $50; same, painted in oil, $50; for 
the best plow of California manufacture, suitable 
for general use, $100; best specimen of Califor- 
nia flour, $50; for the best butter, $50; best 100 
acres of barley, oats, wheat, corn, buckwheat, 
$25 each; best floral design, $25; best mantle 
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béuquet, $25; best 100 acres of potatoes, onions 
and sweet potatoes, $25 eaeh; and for the best 
display of vegetables, $25. We are gratified to 
find our friends so earnest in this good cause, hope 
they had a profitable and interesting time at their 
Fair, but must regret that we did not receive their 
invitation in season to be with them! 





For the New England Farmer. 
MONTHLY FARMER FOR OCTOBER. 


While some of the New England agricultural 
journals appear to have suffered from a summer 
drought of original articles, the columns of the 
Farmer have been constantly fresh and vigorous 
with new thoughts and suggestions from almost 
every part of the country. The October number, 
though prepared in the busy month of Sept., is 
‘aitly original, and will compare favorably with 
any preceding number of the more leisure seasons, 
as its contents will show, if the following synopsis 
does not. 

BIRDS. 


No.6, of Mr. Fowler’s ‘‘Birdsof New England,” 
treats of the Swallow Tribe. Two articles on the 
‘Migration of Swallows,’’ and one on the Birds 
of China. 


CATTLE. 


** Stock, Native and Improved,” gives a descrip- 
tion of the original wild cattle of Great Britain, 
from which the present improved races have 
sprung, with valuable hints on stock, &. In- 
quiries and suggestions about cattle gnawing bones. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

Four pages filled by a reply to articles on ‘‘ Ex- 
perimental Farming’’ and ‘‘ Analyses of Soils,’’ 
which would be more valuable were ‘‘ the spirit of 
controversy ’’ and the style of the Debating 
Schools more carefully avoided, especially as the 
article treats of scientific subjects. 


CROPS.—SEASON. 

This department, perhaps less important than 
some others, is interesting. We all like to know 
how others prosper. The editor and correspond- 
ents keep the readers of the Farmer ‘‘ posted ” in 
thege matters, by giving, in the number before us, 
a careful ‘‘ Meteorological ’’ Record in Mansfield ; 
‘*The Season and Crops’’ at Elmwood; in Cana- 
da ; in Washington Co.,N.J.; and in the country 
generally. 

CULTIVATION. - 

By a man not only born and educated, but who 
actually grew six feet high on ‘ Old Fields,”’ 
we should have a right to expect a valuable trea- 
tise on their cultivation ; and this we certainly 
have in the article by Mr. Brown, of Wilmington. 
An article on the ‘‘ Application of Tan to Pota- 
toes,’’ and one on harvesting Turnips, precede the 
pictorial an@ practical illustration of the figure 
and operation of the Deep-tiller Plow, which ‘is 
equal to the overturning of a furrow slice 12 
inches deep by 18 to 20 wide.” 


CURIOUS. 

** Coal against Sinews,’’ a calculation that five 
tons of +. will do as much work as ‘‘a man 
during the active period of his life.’”’” Headed 
** Swallows,”’ is a calculation that there were 12 





bushels of grasshoppers to the acre in Springfield, 
Vt., this year. < Seeatansoun Plante.” € Polsoned 
Valley.” 

FRUIT. 


The increased attention which has been given to 
this subject for a few years past, has excifed in 
some minds fears that the business will soon be 
overdone. Ina trip the other day through a 
of Woburn, Wilmington, Billerica and Car isle 
towns near the best fruit market in the United 
States, [ saw but little cause for such a prehen- 
sions, or evidence that the “line upon line ”’ of 
the Farmer on this topic is unnecessary. Nor 
does the price of fruit in Boston indicate any su- 
perabundant supply. I saw in School Street, last 
week, Pears labdled_—““Seckel, $1.25 a half peck,— 
75 cents a dozen ;”’ ‘St. Michael, $1.50 a dozen ;” 
Dix, the same ; and ‘‘Louis Bonne de Jersey, 75 
cents a dozen.” The fact is, talk as we may of 
the ease of raising good fruit, there is sufficient 
labor, care and skill required for its production, to 
protect industry from the competition of sponta- 
neous production, or the crops of the sl 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that we refer to 
this department of the Farmer, where we find a 
strong recommendation of ‘‘ Smith’s Orleans 
Plum,’’ by N. A. Richardson, Esq. I saw_his 
trees in fruit this year, and was reminded of 
swarms of honey-bees, so thickly were the branch- 
es crowded. I never saw the like. Mr. R. prom- 
ises an article on his treatment of the plum. 
‘* Northern Apples ” in Plattsburgh, N.Y. (By 
the way, friend ‘‘J.R.,’’ when you get your grafts 
of Mr. Bailey, please ask for information about 
Plattsburgh grass; its equal I have never seen 
elsewhere.) ‘‘Curled leafin the Peach ;” ‘‘Depth 
of Roots ;’’ ‘Fruits of lowa;”’ ‘‘Forcing Trees ;” 
Rosie | Trees ;’’ ‘‘ Pears,”’ and ‘*Cranber- 
ries,’’ are the captions of appropriate articles. 
As to cranberries, the committee of Essex Co. 
(Mass. Trans. 1842, p. 54) say, ‘* We have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that upland cultivation 
cannot be recommended.’’ 


FORESTS 


The intrinsic value of an editorial article on the 
se ire ow of preserving and pees Forests, 
and against the ‘Destruction of, Wood,” entitle 
it to a distinct heading and a special commenda- 
tion. 

GARDEN. 

Is not this department too much neglected by 
correspondents? The editor does well ; but should 
he not have some assistance in the garden, as well 
as in the field? His hints on roots, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, squashes, &c., are, as usual, season- 
able and to the point. 


HORSES. 


An article on ‘English Horses,”’ and a notice 
of an exhibition to be had in Springfield. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


These are great times for machines. They pare 
apples, do up the sewing and knitting, punch 
holes ‘aromh mountains, as we boys used to do 
through elder quilts for our mother to weave with; 
and here, in the Farmer, we have cuts and des- 
scriptions of ‘‘ Automaton Self-Raking Reapers ”” 
and ‘*Mowing Machines,”’ better than the ‘‘Poor 
man’s Plaster’ for weak backs in hay time. 
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What next! Why, a machine offsouth that cuts 
and bundles 30 acres of corn a day ! 


INSECTS 


Horace Greeley, in his late Indiana Agricultural 
address, says,—'‘ It has pleased the All-wise to 
subject Agriculture to the chances and perils o 
insect depredations, as well as to weeds, drought, 
frost, inundation, and other evils. The end of all 
these is beneficence—the evolution and discipline 
of man’s capacities Sem Me necessary coun- 
teraction and combat.”’ e farmer needs occa- 
sionally some such encouragement ; for the rav- 
ages of insects are sore trials of patience and 
resignation, and, but for the promise of dominion 
over every creeping thing, would sometimes al- 
most extinguish hope, and dishearten effort. But 
to those who mean to fight the battle through, 
** to find a remedy or tusirapt themselves in the 
search,’’ the various articles on insects, that are 
written for the Farmer, are exceedingly valuable. 
In the October number there is an article on the 
‘€ climbing cricket,’’ on a new bug found in a 
wheat field in Sandwich, two remedies for the 
curculio, and directions to ‘* Destroy the Apple 
worm.’’ 

‘* KINDNESS TO ANIMALS.”’ 


Aside from the humanity of the — it is ac- 
tually profitable to treat animals kindly. How 
different the appearance and value of the merciful 
man’s stock, and that of the cruel, bad tempered. 


MAMMOTHS. 


‘¢ Tall corn ”’ in Camden, and Long Wheat heads 
in Fredonia, Me., would seem to show that down 
East is what it’s cracked up to be. 


MANURES. 

An Answer to inquiries that have been made in 
the Farmer in reference to the value of Gas lime, 
with analyses of the lime, and of Peat and Marsh 
mud. 

POTATOES. 

Potato raising requires, at best, much heavy, 
lugging work. And so long as this crop is at the 
mercy of an uncontrollable disease, will farmers 
read with interest every thing that their brother 
farmers have to say upon thesubject. In favor of 

ulling the vines as soon as struck by the disease, 
Mr. Goodrich adduces some very conclusive exper- 
iments. This year, soon after my vines showed 
the effects of the disease, I attempted to mow 
them off with a scythe, but found so much diffi- 
culty in cutting them, that my little faith in the 
process soon gave out. On digging, I could per- 
ceive no difference between the cut and uncut. 
The disease, with me, seems to have made a brief 
visitation—to have killed the tops, affected the 
tubers more or less, and then to have departed ; 
while other years it has hung on much longer, 
even following them into the cellar. Wehave an 
account of a factory in Hinesburgh, Vt., for mak- 
ing ‘‘ Imperishable potato”’ for shipping, &c., and 
remarks on the Potato and Onion crop in that def- 
inite portion of our country—“ August 29, 1853.” 

SCIENTIFIC. , 

With the caption ‘“‘A new Help for Farmers,”’ 
we find a critical notice of a work by Johnston, re- 
eae in this country, with a preface and index 

the editor of the Farmer, entitled ‘‘ Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” which, 





with an extract on “‘What Chemistry, &c., ntay 
do for Agriculture,”’ gives us a favorable impression 
of the book. Other articles on pe > le Pro- 
duction ;’’ on ‘* The Atmosphere its effects 
upon animal life ;’’ on the botanical division of 
** Roots ; ’’ on ‘‘Spontaneous Plants,’’ will at least 
show that there is yet much to learn. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Of the New Hampshire Agricultural Society. 
No. 3, of the Review of the Massachusetts Trans- 
actions. One suggestion of the writer I wish to 
second—that of commending the questions pro- 
posed to competitors for premiums on farms, for 

neral adoption. As they are usually given, the 
detailed statements of particular farms are the 
most interesting portions of this publication. How 
much would their value be increased were all ap- 
plicants in the State to give answers to each of 
the Middlesex questions. 


WHEAT. 
My experience in the world has taught me 
rather to distrust my own impressions than to 
condemn the general practice of large bodies of 
men. A farmer from New England settled in 
Southern Ohio. He thought to himself, ‘‘ I will 
teach these people farming.’’ So he yarded his 
hogs, cut his corn, hauled it into his barn, and 
carefully fed it to them. As usual, his neighbors 
turned theirs into the field.. He watched the 
process. The hogs, too lazy to break down the 
corn faster than it was needed, eat it all clean, 
and having a freer range than his own, did full as 
well. One year satisfied him on this point; the 
next he did ‘* as others do.’’ Farmers from Eng- 
land often insist upon the back-breaking process 
of ‘‘dibbling,’’ until they find the ordinary and 
much easier practice of planting answers as well 
in our country. And to the question, ‘‘Why don’t 
the farmers of Massachusetts raise wheat?’’ so 
earnestly discussed by Mr. Poor and by “J. F.C. 
H.,”’ [ would answer, not because they don’t know 
how, but because experience has shown them that 
other productions are more profitable, all things 
considered. But Massachusetts does and always 
has raised wheat. By the statistics, in 1829, she 
produced 29.784 bushels—giving to every man, 
woman and child in the State, just about ‘‘ one 
quart.”’ A Reapgp. 
Winchester, Oct., 1853. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURE. | 


The total value of the annual products of the 
soil of the United States is now about One Thous- 
and Millions of Dollars ; and no one who knows 
what Science has done for Agriculture will doubt 
that the same amount of Labor which is now em- 
ployed in producing this aggregate might be so 
applied as to secure a total product thirty per 
cent. greater, or One Thousand Three Hundred 
Millions. But scientific, skilful, therough Agri- 
culture always employs more than the shiftless, 
slouching sort too generally prevalent ; and it is 
certainly within bounds to estimate that our Ag- 
riculture might be so improved as, by the help of 
additional hes now unemployed and unproduc- 
tive, to give an additional coalieeh of fifty per cent. 
or Five Hundred Millions per annum—an achieve- 
ment which would double the wealth of the coun- 
try every eight or ten years. Whosoever will 
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carefully review the Agriculture of a single State, /They would make a large weight of coarse beef. 
or eyen an average County, in any of the|But the cost of producing a hundred pounds of 
Union, and estimate how much its product might|beef from them, would be than that of pro- 


be enhanced by Irrigation, Manuring, Deep Plow- 
ing, Draining, &c., will perceive that our calcula- 
tion is far within the truth. 

But suppose that only half of it, or an addition 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Millions per annum to 
our annual Agricultural product, is attainable, 
what an immense addition to our national wealth 
would thereby be insured! Four-fifths of this 
would probably be permanently added to the 
wealth of the country—that is, the farmer whose 
annual product should be swelled from $1,000 to 
$1,250, or from $2,000 to $2,500, would not eat 
or drink up the surplus, but would invest the 
greater part of it in new buildings, fences, barns, 
implements, furniture &c., &c., giving profitable 
employment to mechanics and laborers and large- 
ly increasing the business of merchants and the in- 
comes of professional men. Such an addition to 
the annual product of our Agriculture would in- 
¢rease the consumption of Manufactures, domestic 
and imported, in far greater ratio, since from the 
annual product of every farm the food of those 
making a living on it must first be taken for 
home use, affording no business or profit to any 
one else, leaving only the surplus to form the sta- 
ple of trade ; and an addition of twenty-five per 
cent. to the annual product of each farm would 
probably double the annual exchanges and gener- 
al trade of the country.—N. Y. Tribune. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


Those who are anxious to see an improved agri- 
culture, are often told that the time is near when 
the farmers of the land will be intelligent in their 
calling. We are referred to the agricultural shows 
in almost every county, as an indication and proof 
that this good time is near. 

It is not my wish to discourage the hoping, if 
their hope has anything for a ng It is my 
opinion, however, that various circumstances of 
the present time give indications decidedly un- 
favorable. Among these, two items only shall 
receive notice now. These are, first, The false 
principle upon which cattle, fruit, vegetables, &c. 
are estimated, as though size of single products 
was the great thing ; and second, The unwilling- 
ness to encourage or employ talent in the work 
of improvement. 

In judging of a cow, or a breed of cattle for cows, 
the common way of judging of the best cow is by 
the quantity. of milk she would give, or the weight 
of butter she would make in a given time, together 
with the amount of beef she would make if fat- 
tened. But I apprehend that this is not a cor- 


~~ 


ducing a hundred pounds of beef, of a better qual- 
tiy, from smaller cattle. What the farmer wants 
is the kind of cattle by which he can uce the 
best beef, at the cheapest rate; and the best but- 
ter, at the least cost per pound. 

A hearty, well-formed, quiet kind of cattle, h 
or poultry, which will give the best return for 
amount of cost in keeping, is the kind we want, 
whether the ae large or not; I stake this as the 
= principle for farmers to decide by in all these 
things. 

The wild rage for large fowls illustrates the falae 
principle under consideration. Yet a hundred 
pounds of the large chickens would cost more than 
a hundred pounds of the commoy kind of fowls. 
The flesh of the large ones also is inferior in qual- 
ity. 

*The same will hold good, entirely, of hogs; 
and also, generally, of cattle. The disposition of 
every animal,eand every breed of animals, has 
much influence, in ordinary circumstances, apon 
laying on fat or flesh. Every person of observa- 
tion knows that it is much more difficult to 
duce a fat hog from a very uneasy one, than it is 
from a more quiet one. There is a reason for this, 
and that reason is not entirely without an applica- 
tion to cattle. 

Perhaps the time will come when animal phys- 
iology will be better understood, and the indica- 
tions of such a day we should rejoice to see. 1 
am not now willing to join the ‘‘ wild- i 
atter big things—big oxen, big cows, big hens, &e., 
&c. I look upon it as the last thing for the farmer, 
unless he can make a better profit by producing 
such large specimens. If a cow which will 
20 pounds of butter per week will cost more than 
double the sum to keep her which another one 
will that will make 10 pounds, whereis the boasted 
advantage of the great butter-maker? Now we 
are among the number of those who believe that 
in all these things the production of extraordinary 
results requires extraordinary expense. Farmers 
want the kind of stock which, with common treat- 
ment, or with the best treatment they can have 
without extraordinary expense, will make the best 
return’ for money expended. For this — 
they want well-formed, hardy, quiet cattle. ey 
want such as at all ages show handsome and good 
proportions, will grow and thrive upon ordinary 
food, and are gentle and quiet in their dispositions. 

An uneasy cow, ox, horse, hog or hen, will not 
only subject the farmer to more expense to 
it where it should be, but it will requirg more fi 
for growing or fattening; and it is a question 





whether it will not require much more food;for the 
production of a given quantity of milk or butter. 


rect rule of judging. One cow may make sixteen |All this must come into the account before we 


pounds of butter per week, while another would | 
In the 
lerop may be the last one to be entitled to a pre- 


make only eight pounds. The decision would at 
once be given to the sixteen pound cow. But if 
the sixteen pounds of butter really cost more 
per pound than that produced by the other 
cow, the question is decided in her favor. There 
are cows which can be made to produce a large 
amount of butter week, but at the same time 
the expense of keeping them will be so great, that 
they are really the poorest cows for the farmer to 


keep. Then again for beef they are no better. 





can correctly judge of the matter. 
roduction of field crops, the greatest 


mium, for it may be the most unprofitable of all. 
We want nothing to do in a frantic effort to see 
who can raise the largestcrop. We want to know 
how to secure the best return for mony and time 
expended. The best profit is not secured generally 
by the largest crop, but by the best crop without 
extraordinary expense. : 4 

Another error of the times, and one which will 
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certainly work out fatal consequences to the farm- 
ing interests, is the unwillingness shown in em- 
ploying or rewarding talent. Never yet did any 
cause or interest enjoy lasting prosperity, where 
the service of talent was without compensation. 
Without talent in alliance with, and in the ser- 
vice of, the agricultural interest, that imterest 
must droop. other interests, in every depart- 
ment of them, talent can meet its reward for ser- 
viees. Therefore thoseinterestsprosper. The last 
of equivalents, that the workman is worthy of his 
wages, is a law which never is set at nought with- 
out serious consequences. : 

So long as the service of talent, in the agricul- 
tural interest, shall be deemed unworthy of a re- 
ward, just so long will a mill-stone hang around 
the neck of ouragriculture. Talent will be driven 
to seek its reward in other pursuits. — 

At present, as a general thing, agricultural ad- 
dresses, lectures, essays, &c., are considered en- 
titled to no compensation. But who is he that 
owes to the world the use of his time and abilities 
without an equivalent? No mane 

We have watched those enterprises where tal- 
ent has not been encouraged by a liberal reward 
for service, for a quarter of a century past. They 
have all failed of suceess. They always will, for 
it is in the very nature of — that they must. 
Never will the farmers of New England occupy the 
high rank which they ought to occupy, until they 
will ay as high @ premium to talent as any other 

ple will. In these days, talent is wealth ; and 
in the various departments df progress, it will 
claim and receive an equivalent. Where are the 
agricultural societies which are employing talent, 
and rewarding itt If they are numerous, so be it. 
If they are few, it shows beyond a question that 
our agriculture is doomed toa long day of dark- 
ness yet. 

I have ventured to touch this idea, and I am 
willing to let it die or live as it may. Whoever 
wants to controvert the opinions above expressed, 
shall have our candid attention. 


A. G. Commes. 
Mason, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SYCAMORES---TRANSPLANTING 
TREES. 


Mr. Brown :—The Syeamores, or, a8 more gen- 
erally called, the Buttonwoods, were formerly 
abundant along the banks of White River, growing 
vigorously and healthily ; but within eight or ten 
years, nearly all the old trees have died, and those 
that still hold on to life, present avery shabby ap- 
pearance—dead and dying branches disfiguring 
them, and telling quite too plainly that the vigor 
of life is gone. Great numbers of shoots start up 
from the roots and grow rapidly for a few years 
and then commence the same sort of decline, hard- 
’. ever arriving at sufficient maturity to bear fruit. 

ndeed, for a few years past, I have seen very few 
trees in flower, still fewer that matured fruit. 

Perhaps you can tell us the cause and the cure 
for it. Ifso, you will oblige many who would be 
sorry to lose from among us the Sycamore, which 
was the chiefest ornament of our river banks, al- 
beit not one of the most esteemed of our trees. 
The scragged, ungainly appearance they present 
now, is any thing but pleasing. (c.) 

* 


Which is the best time for lnseplen ties fruit 
trees, fall or spring? (b.) I have been disposed 
to think the fall the best, then the earth gets more 
closely settled about the roots before the summer 
droughts. The Home Journal suggests mid sum- 
mer as the best time for transplanting evergreens; 
is it so? (c.) w. Cc. B. 
Gaysville, Windsor Co., Vt. 





Remarks.—(a.) The disease among the Syca- 
mores is as extensive as the States are. No dis- 
covery has been made of its cause. The physiolo- 
gy of plants is as yet little understood. 

(4.) Trees transplanted in moderate weather in 
the autumn, after the leaves have fallen, will do 
as well as those removed in the spring. Our ad- 
vice would be—éransplant in the fallif you can; 
if you fail to do all you wish then, resume the 
work in the spring. If you transplant in a proper 
manner, the trees will nearly all live and grow 
well, removed at either season. 

(c.) The opinion of many persons of experience 
is, that Evergreens should be transplanted when. 
the tips of the branches are first starting. The 
great point is to dig them carefully, and never let 
the sun or wind touch the roots. We have suc- 
ceeded well from April to June in transplanting 
them. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


Nothing is more worthy the attention of agri- 
culturists than the improvement of the implements 
and machinery of the farm. A tool that is often 
used should be of the very best construction, even 
at an additional cost. It is quite a consideration 
to a laborer who does fifty days’ work at hoeing 
in a season, if, by the use of a perfect tool, costing 
fifty cents more, he can do this work as easily in 
forty days, and save ten days of labor. The 
farmer who throws aside his four-dollar plow, 
and, by purchasing one at eight dollars, is ena- 
bled to save for his team in five years one-fourth 
of a hundred days’ plowing each, or one hundred 
and twenty-five days in all, makes an investment 
with his extra four dollars far exceeding that in 
~~ bank, railway, or gold-digging eompany. 

f the thing were possible, a most interesting 
and novel exhibition might be made at a State 
Fair,—more convincing than any thing else could 
be of the great progress of modern agriculture,— 
by presenting a collection of all the implements, 
such as were used in this State in the year 1800, 
alongside the numerous and finished machines of 
1853. All the premium cast plows, with their 
gracefully anval and polished moldboards—the 
subsoilers, the deep-tillers, and cast-steel plated 
implements, well be represented by the old 
square-faced ‘‘bull plow ;’’ the threshing machines, 
in all their modifications, by the swing-flail ; the 
most improved fanning mills and separators, by 
the wheat-riddle ; wheat drills, gang plows, and 
wheel cultivators, by a shouldered bag of grain 
and a forked harrow ; revolving horse rakes, mow- 
ing and reapin machinesgby the hand rake, 
scythe and sickle, &c. Th@%mplements of 1800 
would not load a horse-cart ; those of 1853, with 





their varidus forms, would freight a steamboat or 





ow oe 
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long train of rail-cars. The State Agricultural 
Museum should, if possible, preserve specimens 
of these relics of fifty years ago. 

And yet, in many particulars, the improvement 
of farm implements is yet in itsinfancy. The 
most finished cast-steel plow of the present day, 
perfect as it may seem, consumes five-sixths of the 
moving force to overcome friction and cohesion. 
For, in ordinary work, a horse will do the same as 
lifting 700 lbs. seven inches high per second ; 
while a good two-horse plow, in turning the soil, 
lifts only about 200 lbs. of the earth seven inches 
high on an average, per second. Here is an op- 

ortunity for inventors to exercise their ingenuity 
in overcoming this 500 per cent. of cohesion and 
friction. 

The English agriculturists have been lately 
much occupied in endeavoring to devise some 
other way of loosening and pulverizing the soil, 
besides plowing. They have not yet been very 
successful, although some of their newly intro- 
duced machines, in connection with the plow, 
have accomplished wonders. The two most effi- 
cient of these are perhaps Croskill’s Clod-crusher 
and the Norwegian Harrow, both of which we 
described some months ago, and which might be 
introduced into our clayey districts with great 
= advantage. A recent number of the 

nglish Agricultural Gazette described a new dig- 
ging machine, which has lately been tried with 
some success. It is rather a forking than a dig- 

ing machine, acting by prongs, not by cutting 
fat surfaces and edges. Drawn by six horses, it 
+ age the soil of a field, consisting of a fria- 

le loam plowed the previous autumn, so that in 
walking over it the feet sank three inches, and a 
stick could be thrust down eight or nine inches. 
Every circle of its twelve teeth revolved on a sep- 
arate rowel, of which there were seven, six inches 
apart, strung upon one axle. Qhe rowels con- 
sisted of heavy cylindric blocks of iron, one foot 
in diameter,and four or five inches wide, from 
whose surfaces project teeth ten or twelve inches 
long, curved in such a manner as to enter the 
earth perpendicularly as the machine revolves. 
Between the blocks are heavy washers, which 
keep them asunder, and facilitate the motion and 
eleansing of the whole. Such a machine as this 
may in some cases pulverize the earth more per- 
feetly than the plow and harrow, but otherwise 
appears to possess no advantage on the score of| 
economy or expedition ; for the six horses required 
to draw it, pulverize a strip only three and a half 
feet wide, and get over only about four acres a 
day ; an amount easily plowed and harrowed b 
the teams separately. Still, however, it is not al- 
together impossible that such a machine may be 
the germ of something fitted to a single two-horse 
team, and working the earth more economically 
or more efficiently than the common plow. In 
this respect an important step may have been 

en. 

More recently, we observe a notice of a new 
subsoil plow, lately invented in the north of Eng- 
land, which certainly proposes to accomplish won- 
ders. In the first place, it ‘‘ skims the surface ;”’ 
secondly, trenches the land ; thirdly, subsoils the 
ground to any required depth; fourthly, it will 
perform either of these operations combined or se- 
parately ; fifthly, it requires no skill in holding, 
and no “ balks ’’ can ever be made ; sixthly, it! 





buries all vegetable matter and weeds ; seventhly, 
it may be used on land wet or ary ; and eighthly, 
it trenches land at one quarter of the ordinary ex- 
co by hand. This plow a not to have 
en tried as yet, although commended by an 
English agricultural journal of high character ; 
but we confess, so many wonderful qualities par- 
take largely of the marvellous, and remind us of 
the extraordinary quack medicine, which not only 
cured the different diseases, but many 
other very useful properties, such as restoring a 
rent boot, doubling the milk of cows, causing hens 
t> lay with great rapidity, preventing decay in 
fence posts, preventing horses from ing, ren- 
dering railroads proof against collisions, making 
steamboat boilers safe from explosion, besides in- 
creasing the speed of the boat, &c. “ 
Another attempt, not so successful as this 
claims to be, was made some years me at the 
Bristol exhibition of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety, of a digging machine, constructed si 
a wooden roller, set spirally with spoon-s 
spikes, so as to dig up the land when drawn over 
it. Unfortunately, the first trial was made on the 
fair ground, and instead of digging, it gathered 
soil among the teeth as it proceeded, till the whole 
became an immense cylindrical mass of earth, in 
which the teeth were buried and hidden. That, 
of course, ended the history of this digger. 
Thousands of very ingenious men have labored 
for years in improving the old-fashioned soil- 
inverter, the plow; and possibly nothing better 
than this implement will ever be contrived ; but 
ingenuity in other directions is certainly worthy 
of encouragement. At the present time, a trench- 
ing machine is greatly needed, that shall not re- 
quire six or eight horses, as the largest subsoil and 
trench plows now do, but where one or two horses 
may be set to work and turn up the subsoil and 
throw under the surface, with all the perfection 
of finish accomplished by hard labor, and with 
one quarter of the expense.—Albany Cultivator. 


y of 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


The aontey of fruit at Cattle Shows and Hor- 
ticultural Exhibitions is an opportunity embraced 
by many to make a selection of varieties for culti- 
vation. This is an uncertain method, unless the 
kinds are recommended by some one perfectly ac- 
quainted with them, and on whose integrity and 
experience the utmost confidence can be placed. 
It is not uncommon, at these fruit shows, to notice 
persons with pencil and paper taking the names 
of the largest and finest looking specimens, and 
assing over varieties of first rate excellence which 
were deficient in size or beauty. Who would se- 
lect the Seckle pear, that is unacquainted with the 
variety, from its outward appearance and insig- 
nificant size? And yet the world boasts not a 
finer pear among more than a thousand varieties 
under cultivation. Being at the Worcester Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition last autumn, in examining 
the apples I noticed four kinds, which from their 
large size and great beauty attracted attention 
from all; they were the most splendid samples in 
the hall. Meeting an experienced nurseryman and 
fruit-grower, I inquired of him respecting them, 
as they were varieties with which I was unac- 
quainted ; he informed me there was not one of 
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them 


are unworthy of 1 im eras peryt 
bein r rs, ucing perhaps not ten 
| enahele of frais ia a0 tam 


kinds, of equally beautiful and large size fruit 
may yield ten bushels to a tree in a season, entire- 
ly worthless for cooking or dessert: : 
Any one about planting an orchard should, i 
convenient, see the varieties he is about to culti- 
vate, in the bearing state, and should aim to select, 
kinds which are hardy and vigorous, and good) 
bearers of first rate fruit, adapted to the region in, 
which they are to grow. 0. V. His. 





GOLD AGAINST HAY. 

The Ohio Farmer, in commenting upon the Iet- 
ter of a California correspondent, makes some 
very sensible remarks about the mania whieh has 
possessed the people of this country to forsake the 
golden fields of their own State to dig in the 
‘gold fields’’ of California, where they often 
gather more disappointment than produee. The 
Farmer says : : 


1t has ever been our opinion that the ultimate 
apes of California, or any other State, must 

influenced more by its adaptation to agricultu- 
ral pursuits than by any or all the gold mincs that 
have been or may be found therein. There can 
be no sort of doubt but that the greatest source 
of wealth whieh California possesses is found in 
the rich valleys, table lands and mountain slopes 
80 graphically described by Fremont, and now so 
ably noticed by Mr. Kelly. When these resour- 
ces are developed, as they will be very soon, the 
gold digging and quartz rock will smk with com- 
parative insignificance. Look at it! It is said 
that the yield of gold from the California mines 
for the current year will reach the enormous sum 
of fifty-five or sixty millions of dollars! An enor- 
mous sum truly; and yet we venture to say that 
the value of the Aay crop alone of the State of N. 
York will fully equal it! Six counties of that State 
produced in 1850, 800,000 tons of hay, which, at 
$7 per ton, would be $5,600,000. This they do 

ear after year, with a gradual increase ; and yet, 
few are seen rushing to the meadows of Onei- 
da, Jefferson, Chenango, Delaware, Chautauque 
or St. Lawrence. 

The wheat and corn fields of Ohio produce an- 
nually more dollars than the gold mines of Califor- 
nia. Yet, there is no noise made aboutit; and 
instead of thousands rushing Zo them in the hope 
of growing suddenly rich, thousands have been 
fleeing from them, in search of gold—gold—gold. 

We hazard nothing in saying that had the em- 
sag to California, since the discovery of gold 
there, gone, instead, to the rich lands of our West- 





ern States, they could have produced double the 
amount of all the gold dug from the mines of that| 
El Dorado. The capital necessary to place a man| 
in working condition in the California mines would 
have settled him comfortably on an eighty-acre| 
lot in Iowa, in a good cabin, with a team, ning 
utensils, provisions, &c., and insured him, instead} 
of a chance for a little gold, the certainty of an| 
independent position for life without the sacrifice! 
of home, friends, health, morals, and indeed all) 
that men should esteem valuable in life. 


worthy of cultivation. Some kinds, which) Thank heaven the “gold mania” is in its deca~ 
are of large size, fine flavor, and first 


rate fruit, dence, and the time is near when it will be seen 
of and known that every ounee of gold dust dug from 

the California mines has cost twice its market 
years to a tree. Other’ value. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN GEORGIA. 

Friend Brown :—The Southern Central Agri- 
cultural Society met at Augusta, Georgia, on the 
I7th inst., but the fair did not open in fall unti? 
the 19th ; the fair was held in a beautiful 
eovering un area of about 50 acres About 106 
horses were entered for exhibition ; the show in 
this department was very fine, both as to quality 
of animals and the number shown. The cattle 

s were well filled. Mr. R. Perers, of Atlanta, 

., exhibited a part of his fine stock of Devons, 
which is said to be the finest Devon stock in the 
country; among his lot was one heifer imported 
last year, for which he paid $650. Col. W- 
Hampvon, of this place, exhibited 6 of his superi- 
or Durham cattle, which were the admiration of 
all visitors. Dr. J. B. Davis, of-this place, exhib- 
ited a halfbred Nagore, or Brahmin bull and heif- 
er 2 years old, which he sold on the ground for 
$1000; also, one Asiatic Buffalo bull, or Water 
ox, that promises to be a valuable addition to our 
stock of cattle, espeeially about the low lands in 
the South. Dr. Davis exhibited 6 of his Cashmere 
goats, and 2 half-breeds, that attracted eonsider- 
able attention from the length and fineness of 
their fleece ; they are beautiful animals, and wilt 
undoubtedly prove a valuable acquisition to the 
stoek of this country. 

The swine pens were filled with a great variety 
of hogs,from the largest and coarsest to the finest 
kinds. We noticed several fine Berkshires, some 
Chinese and one South American. 

The exhibition of plows and agricultural imple- 
ments was iis indeed ; nothing worthy of 
note, except for its unwieldy proportions, was 
shown in the shape of plows. A great variety of 
cotton gins and cotton presses were to be seen 
that looked well adapted to the purpose for which 
—— constructed. 

e mechanical department was well filled with 
artieles of Southern manufacture that did honor 
to the mechanics of the South. 

The fruit department was poorly represented— 
some fine ~ were shown, but the quantity was 
too small altogether—a few good peaches were 
shown, but the fruit show was a failure,and ditto 
the flowers. We had a sight at Peabody’s ever 
bearing Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry; some were 
there with the cluster of ripe berries nearly gone, 
the bunch of full blossoms and the new buds just 
breaking out the ground, all on the same root. 
The field crops made a good show ; a great varie- 
ty of corn was exhibited, some of monstrous size ; 
one lot was shown that yielded over 90 bushels to 
the acre,without manure. Wheat was shown bya 
great number of individuals, as also Sweet Pota- 
toes and Cow Peas ; the specimens of these crops 


| were extremely fine. The show of cotton wes very 


large and fine, as was the ladies’ department. The 
ladies’ hall was truly the most attractive yart of 
the exhibition. The address was given by Rev. 
Mr. Pierce, of Ga., and was an ally written and 


eloquently delivered address. 
Yours, in haste, 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 24th, 1853. 


8. D. 
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ONE HORSE FARM TILT CART. 

In order to the pleasant and profitable pursuit 
of the business of farming, it is as important that 
all the tools and machinery used be in order, and 
in place, as it is that the carpenter’s, cabinet ma- 
ker’s, or manufacturer’s should be. If the segment 
of a circle is turned but the eighth of an inch out 
of the way, in a power loom, the machine must be 
stopped, or the whole will be ruined ; but ifa seg- 
ment of the circle, that is, one of the felloes of 
the cart wheel breaks out, some slip-shod farmers 
will go bumping along with it for days or weeks, 
perhaps, rather than stop and repair. Better 
would it be for him, if, as in the case of the loom, 
he were obliged to stop and repair at once. A 
good carpenter does not often work with dull 
tools, nor a good farmer with implements that are 
rickety and ill-adapted to the work to which he 
applies them. The idea has too long prevailed, 
that any wheel that would ¢urn round, would an- 
swer, forgetting that there is a needless loss of 
power which demands hay and corn and oats to 


supply. 
e were asked the other day, ‘‘ Which is the 
best for a farm, where only one is to be kept, a 
two or a four-wheeled vehicle?’? And we were 
enabled to reply without hesitation from having 
had a thorough experience with each, separately. 
There is so much hauling to be done on the farm 
where it is necessary to tilt the load or else per- 
form a great deal of unnecessary labor, and lose 
much time, that our preference is decidedly for 
the Carr. The hauling of stone, gravel, loam, 
muck, and manure, together with the corn, pota- 
toes, turnips, &c., all of which may be done and 
unloaded by tilting the cart, altogether overbal- 
ances the amount of hauling of hay, grain, long 
lumber, &c., for which a four-wheeled vehicle is 
more convenient. 
With these views we present the reader with a 
fine model of a Horse Cart, which will not only 
answer the purpose of hauling compact loads, 
but the most bulky materials, with convenience 
and ease. Mr. Hannam, of England, says that in 
an experience upon a large farm for ten years, he 
has found the one horse cart the best vehicle 
which can be employed. 
The above engraving represents a good model, 
of simple and convenient construction. The body 
sits flat on the axle, and not on bolsters as they 
are frequently constructed in order to bring them 
to a level whenat work. The shafts are attached 
to the bottom of the body by bentiron plates, near 
the axle, and it tips on the bolts, which connect 
the shaft and body there. The bendin the plates 
brings the front end to a proper level, obviating 
the necessity of bolsters or bent shafts. The tip- 
ping apparatus is so arranged that the body can 
be kept at any desired angle when unloading— 


post in small heaps. This is effected by the use 
of an iron bar about two feet long, attached to 
the front of the body, pierced with holes two or 
three inches apart, though which an iron rod 
passes, connecting the body and shafts. The 
wheels are about four and a half feet high, and 
the tires four inches wide. The shelving or lad- 
ders shown in the cut, are intended for use when 
carrying hay, &c., and can be removed at pleas- 
ure. The cost of this cartin England is about $50. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
AN AGED OHEESE. 


Mr. Eprror :—Herewith you will receive a por- 
tion of a cheese exhibited at the late Agricultural 
Show in Taunton. It was made by Mrs. William 
Hodges, in the year 1829, and is, consequently, 


24 years old the past summer. It has been kept 


in a bag, covered with a cloth, and carefully but- 
tered twice a year. When sawn open, it was 
found ina state of perfect preservation throughout. 
Wedoubt if its equal in age can be foynd in the 
State, and we think that its age and excellent 
quality evince no ordinary amount of skill in the 
‘¢ department of the dairy ;’’ but the Committee 
on “* Butter and Cheese ”’ did not deem it worthy 
of a premium, or even of a gratuity. 

RENNET. 





Remarxs.—The above shows that ‘‘some things 
can be done as well as others.’’ This specimen of 
an ‘‘aged cheese,” is as fair and youthful in its 
appearance as are many “‘ yearlings,’’ while its 
fine flavor has been retained in a remarkable de- 


gree. 


Frost-proor GraPes.—The Traveller says:—We 
acknowledge the receipt of the following note, ac- 
companie@by a basket of delicious grapes, gath- 
ered this morning from the open grapery of Dr. 
Coggswell, of Bedford. 


Epirors or THE TRAVELLER :—Will you oblige 
me by accepting the accompanying basket of frost- 
wah grapes, a new variety, raised from seed of 
my own planting? They have defied Jack Frost 
in the open air to the present time (Nov. 1,) hay- 
ing been plucked from the vinethis morning. They 
resemble, as you will readily perceive, the Cataw- 
ba, but are more succulent and spiriled. Each 
grape is a homoeopathic bottle of wine, which na- 
ture manufactures and offers to the public, in open 
defiance of the Maine Liquor Law 

Asit is the prerogative of the patent to christian 
his own child, I have named thisgrape Champagne 
seedling. The vine yielded sparingly, which is my 
apology for the size of the basket sent you. 

Yours, very truly, F. CogaswELh. 
Bedford, Nov. 1, 1853. 








Lice on Cows, &¢.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Planter says :— 

‘*T saw in some agricultural work, perhaps your 
own, that the water in which Irish potatoes have 
been boiled, if applied to cows, &c., would kill lice 
upon them. I tried it several times with signal 





very convenient in distributing manure or com- 


success, and a few days ago, ordered my boy t6 
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try it noon my cows; at this time of the year, 
wg y, are full of ticks ; the result of which is 
at the vermin have all taken their departure.” 





HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

The Annual Exhibition of this Society took 
place in Amherst, on Wednesday, the 26th of 
October. We copy from the account prepared by 
the Editor of the Amherst Express, and published 
in that paper. 


‘** The day was as fine as any could expect, at 
this season of the year. The number of persons 
resent was larger than on any former occasion. 
his is an encouraging fact to all who are inter- 
ested in the permanency, prosperity, and useful- 
ness of this young and growing Agricultural So- 
ciety. Though the youngest of the county Socie- 
ties, it already numbers about 700 life members. 
The exhibition, taking it all in all, was second to 
none that we have attended the present season. 
Well may the officers and members of the Society 
rejoice in the success that has crowned their efforts 
in organizing the Hampshire Agricultural Society, 
whose last anniversary has outshone all its former 
exhibitions in the good qualities of the contribu- 
tions, &c., forthe Show and Fair. 

Cattle.—There were between 300 and 400 Cat- 
tle on exhibition. There were two strings of 
Working Oxen—one from Hadley and one from 
North Amherst—also Working Oxen besides en- 
tered for premiums, some of which were exceed- 
ingly fine—which the committee would have been 
= to have considered in awarding premiums, 

ad they been furnished by the competitors with 
the written statements, required in the Show Bill. 
This remark applies to contributors in other de- 
agierwers of the exhibition, which, we hope, will 

e attended to hereafter by all who wish to be re- 
garded as competitors for premiums. 

The Fat Cattle on exhibition were of a superior 
uality—not surpassed by any other Show in the 
tate. One pair in particular, owned by Moses 

Stebbins of South Deerfield, attracted universal at- 
tention. ‘ 

Bulls, Cows, Steers, Heifers and Calves of the 
various fancy bloods and natives, were numerous 
and of good qualities. 

Horses.—The shows of horses as exhibited in 
Amity Street, were unusually fine. 

Sheep.—The show of sheep was small. - Augus- 
tus Clark, of Granby, exhibited some fine Merino 
ewes. imported from France. 

Poultry.—The fowl department failed .to sus- 
tain its reputation. 

Butter.—The display of butter was the best we 
have ever seen—and this was a common remark 
made by the visitors. 

Sweetser’s Hall.—Fruits and the Handiwork of 
the mothers and daughters were here exhibited in 
eat profusion. Nearly 500 plates of fruits were 

layed on the tables. 

he Address was delivered by the Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, of Boston. His theme was the Far- 
mer and his relations to the School-house, Town 
Hall, Church and Homestead. The Address was 
emphatically the most popular and valuable to 
which we have ever listened upon any similar 
occasion, and is to be published. 





Dinner-Table s.—The Hon. Edward 
Dickerson, who presided at the table, made ana 


ropriate opening address—giving a brief histori- 
aca wre by the Society whose Fourth Anniver- 


sary the occasion commemorated. He closed by 
giving the following sentiment:—‘‘The Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture: We welcome its Se- 
eretary, C. L. Flint, Esq.”’ 

Mr. Fut spoke at considerable length upon the 
statement, as often made, that ‘‘farming does not 
pay,’’ and if he did not convince his hearers that 
it will pay, and pay well, when properly conduct- 
ed, he will at least convince them that there are 
two sides to the question, and that the friends of 
agriculture mean to bring it forward and discuss 
it. There is no subject which can more properly 
occupy the thoughts and investigation of the 
Secretary of the State Board, than that so often 
impressed upon the people, that farming, as an 
occupation, will not fairly remunerate those en- 
gaged init. He touched upon other topics of in- 
terest, fut we have no room for extracts. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Mr. Howarp, Editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, Prest. Hrrcucock and Prof. 
Fow zr, and by the orator of the day. 

From the report in the Express, and verbal ac- 
counts, we should think the Exhibition a pleasant 
and profitable one. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 


Mr. Eprror :—It was generally understood last 
winter, that several gentlemen were to be appoint- 
ed by the Board of Agriculture, to give lectures 
em subjects pertaining to the theory or practice 
of this most important of all professions. I was 
much pleased at the proposal. We have several 
times talked about havin ga lecture or two, upon 
some subject connected with the science of agri- 
culture ; but we knew not on whom to call. There 
is no gentleman in our village that has ever at- 
— to give such a lecture. If we should send 
to the city or to some college, for a professor of 
chemistry, it would cost more than we can afford 
to pay. and even if we should raise the means, 
and succeed in getting such a man, it is more than 
an even chance, that we should not be able to 
understand one-half he would say. We want a 
man to lecture to us, who will talk in a style that 
we can understand ; who will write his lectures 
on a for us. One whom we can x gee 
freely, and ask all sorts of questions; who will 
not be offended at our ignorance, but who will 
take pains to make us comprehend clearly what 
we need to know. ~ 

It has been suggested that we should organize 
a class of young people to study chemistry, this 
winter. ow we want some gentleman with 
whom we can advise on the subject, who can tell 
us what books to get, and what apparatus we 
shall want ; in short, it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to us, to have a chat with some one who is 
au fait, on the subject, and who might assist us 
in getting under way. 

write to inquire if any such appointments have 
been made, or are likely to be, soon; I believe 
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that the young farmers in many of our towns 
would readily raise the means to pay for two or 
three lectures, if the thing were once started, and 
they knew of some lecturer on whom they might 
, and in whose science and good judgment 
they might have confidence. The truth is, that 
a good many of us farmers have been rather sus- 
picious of book farmers, and volunteer lecturers 
upon agricultural science. But if a lecturer is 
= by the Board, it will bea guarantee 
that he will not present wild theories, or tell ex- 
erated stories, or promise impracticable re- 
sults. Ido not remember noticing that any ap- 
propriation was made, the last session of the Leg- 
islature, for this object. But I believe that two or 
three thousand dollars put at the disposal of the 
Board, and divided between three or four lectur- 
ers, who should spend the winter months in lec- 
taying in the principal towns in the State, would 
do more towards sustaining and increasing the 
rising interest in the subject of agriculture, than 
ost any measure that can be devised. 


Yours, &e., H. 8. 
Oct. 31, 1853. . 





Remarks. — No such appointments have been 


en time with a six, eight, or ten-tined fork, in 
most kinds of work where a shovel has formerly 
been used, than can be done with the shovel itself, 
and this, too, with greater ease to the operator. 
And to use the forcible language of another, ‘in 
no direction can we grasp more aid than in gath- 
ering about us all good and necessary tools. Par- 
simony here is ruin; a liberal and judicious ex- 
penditure is a precursor of success.” 
The patent laws have been a powerful auxiliary 
to the efforts of the agricultural societies, in stim- 
ulating the ingenuity of inventors. By securing 
to the inventor the exclusive benefit of his inven- 
tion, they enable him to enrich himself, while he 
is benefiting the public. Agriculture owes many 
of the most useful inventions, designed to facilitate 
the labors of the farm, to this healthy and proper 
stimulus furnished by the laws. 

If our fathers fifty years ago had foreseen the 
amount of immigration to this country, instead of 


ment in order that ingenuity and labor might reap 


made by the Board. Something of the kind ought) their due reward, they probably would have en- 


to be done. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


acted stringent laws against inventions, in fear 
that the laborer would be thrown out of employ- 
ment and come upon the parish for support. Cot- 


In two or three previous articles we have spok-|ton cloth,was then thirty or forty cents a yard; 
en at some length on the subject of the tools of|a girl's wages fifty cents a week. Now a girl’s 
the farm. In the present article we will speak of| wages are often three to five dollars a week, which 
some of the smaller implements, in regard to| will purhase forty or fifty yards of cloth. The 
which there are questions of importance to be set-|inventive genius of the country seems to be, for 


tled. For instance :— 


the most part, concentrated in New England, 


It may be asked, what weight and breadth ars though some of the most beneficial inventions have 
the most advantageous for the hoe? Undoubted-| started in other parts. And the inventive power 
ly they should be such that the person using it|of the people of New England, has been turned 
could make the greatest number of effective strokes| very much to improvements in farm implements. 
in a given time with the least fatigue. Hoeing is|Since our great political revolution which made us 
a laborious work, for the reason that the body is|a nation, changes almost as great have been 
held in a bent position, which requires a constant,| wrought out in the field of agriculture. Principles 
sustained effort, of the muscles of the abdomen|in vegetation then unheard of, or just beginning 
and back, to hold up the great weight of the trunk,| to be known by a few searching minds, have been 
shoulders and head. The hoe should have the| more fully established and published to the world. 
least weight consistent with the strength and size} No subject can be presented to the notice of the 
required for good work, and in order to be as light| agricultural societies of the country, more wor- 
as is convenient, should have the least width that) thy their attention, than the construction of farm 
is sufficient for economical use. ‘The laborer,|implements, and improvements therein. Even the 
who makes with a common hoe, two thousand) form and weight of so small an instrument as the 
strokes an hour, should not weild a needless ounce.|hoe, might be a profitable subject of earnest and 
If any part is heavier than necessary, even to the|mature discussion, in a series of experiments 
amount of half an ounce only; he must erg cas those of the plowing matches, which have 


and continually lift this half ounce, so that the 








brought about so much improvement in the plow. 


whole strength thus spent, would be equal in a) The adaptation of the various tools and machinery 
day, to twelve hundred and fifty pounds, which| used in the field to fulfil their design, most thor- 
ought to be exerted in stirring the soil, and de-| oughly, by their capacity of doing the most work 


stroying the weeds.” 


The same principle is applicable to most of the| the operator, can hardly be the subject of too much . 


and in the best manner, with the least fatigue to 


other small implements of the farm. Great im-\|examination. All such examinations, though at- 
provements have been made in the shovel and ma-| tracting but little public attention, may work out 
nure fork. It is probably safe to say that nearly| most substantial benefits. 

double the amount may be accomplished in a giv-! The whole subjeet of farm implements in all its 














making laws to protect patent rights from infringe- © 
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bearings upon the labors of the field and the effect} What shall be done to increase the fertility of 
of those labors on the condition and improvement|our impoverished acres, and bring a more ample 
of the art, and on the value and beauty of the hills|reward for the labor bestowed upon them! Our 
and valleys of the country as well as upon the| answer is, more light—a more intimate knowledge 
prosperity and happiness of the farmers, cannot be/of the laws and operations of nature, and a more 
overrated. ’ careful and skilful cultivation of what we uuder- 
The soil of Massachusetts is for the most part/ take. 
rather forbidding, while the advantages for com- 





merce and other pursuits have held out to our cit- Ver the Hew England Former, 
izens inducements to engage in such employments, BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

as would, (in their imagination) betterrepay time) THEIR PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY..... No. 7. 
and industry, and give a larger profit to capital in- BY 8. P. FOWLER. 


vested. Those who have staid by the sod have SEE SWALLOW PRIDE. 

done well. They have always, when industrious} 4, Parole Martin is first seen in the eastern 
and skilful, gained a competent support, and some| bart of Massachusetts from the Ist to the 15th 
have saved small fortunes. But the cultivation of Ser of May. Hearne informs us, in his journey to 
the soil here, undoubtedly,requires more toil, skill the Northern Ocean, that the martins visit Hud- 
and expense, than in some giher States. We haye,|*°" § Bay in great numbers. This account of the 


: . northern migrations of the martin is quoted by 
however, the comforting nce of writers on/ ny. Wilson, in his American Ornithology ,as show- 


political econqmy, that a hard soil is favorable to/ing the extent of its northern flight being lat. 60° 
the best development of the intellect, and that/north. But no doubt Mr. Wilson was mistaken, 
good morals thrive best where the products of the|in supposing that the bird described by this north- 
land require the most care. In proportion, how-|°™ traveller was the Purple Martin. Mr. Hearne’s 

ino tie Wnaitiiel cnuitin off ane: Veta description is as follows: ‘‘Martins visit Hudson’s 
we Ss ee ee e aon, BIneat Bay in great numbers, but seldom so far north as 
vantage of machinery and implements adapted to! Church il River. They usually make their nests 
lighten labor and assist the work. In no part of|in holes formed in the steep banks of rivers ; and 
the country, therefore, is this subject of imple-| like the swallow, lay four or five speckled eggs ; 
ments more important than here in our own|#Md retire southward in August. Atthe northern 
State. settlements they are by no means so domestic as 


A ; the swallow.’’ Now, in fact, the Purple Martin 
The United States present a wide field for the! never make their nests in holes, in the banks of 


operations of skilful artisuns in all useful as well rivers, and are considered more domestic than the 
as ornamental articles ; as their wealth increases,|swallow. These birds seen by Hearne, were un- 
so do also their taste for the elegant and beautiful,|doubtedly the Bank Swallow, called in England, 
and their desire to possess what will minister toland sometimes in this country, the Sand or Bank 

4 ia F artin. However, the extract taken from the 
the refinements of life. This is ever the case with| yo-+hern Journalist. afforded good opportunity, 
nations as they advance in intellectual power, and| which was improved by Mr. Wilson, to throw a 
inthe first appreciation of what confers real dig-|shot at the believers in the brumal retreat of the 
nity on a people ; and their moral strength keeps Swallow. He says, if the martins in Hudson’s Bay 
pace with their progress in intelligence. \are first seen in May, and return in August, they 


: - |have.a pretty long annual nap in those frozen re- 
During the last fifty years, as was remarked in| pions, of eight or nine months under the ice. This 


the outset,the mind has been pre-eminently active| account of the martin given by Hearne, was in 
in seeking out new inventions. It has also had its! 1770, and could we sup that the Purple Mar- 
period to soar to the heavens in search of new tin was here intended, it would afford us evidence 
planets, mark the time of their coming, and tell Wherewith to settle the question, much agitated by 

h ; their far-off licht shall first t h lornithologists, whether the bird was to be seen in 
us when sheir taro leak Shak’ Best vouch Our! New England prior to the Revolution. They are 
earth ;—to explore fathomless seas and penetrate | mentioned as Aheing common in Pennsylvania in 
deep bays and inlets of frozen zones ; it has out-|1745, and Kalm found them numerous-in New 
stript the fancies of the poet, in ‘passing a girdle Jersey in 1749. In regard to the most northern 
round the earth in forty minutes.” Marvellous limits of the martin’s migrations, we are informed 


, ht 3 - +. . by Dr. Richardson that it is found on the Winipeg 
works has it wrought + steam and electricity ’|River, near the 50° parallel of north latitude. In 
probed deep into animal physiology, given us new |their winter retreat, they return south to New Or- 


limbs in surgery, and finally (through the agency Jeans, and pass on, continuing their migrations 

of ether,) thrown us into a temporary death in| through Mexico, Quito, Chili, and, as some have 

order to haul up our shattered frame for repair of ‘supposed, even to Terra del Fuego. 

damages. _It will be recollected that in our first commu- 
But at present the mind’s popular idea: is agri-| nication upon the swallow tribe, we made the Pur- 


ple Martin an exception to the otherwise general 
culture. The decrease of crops on most of our Pe character of these birds. Their notoriety 
old lands, with the rapid increase of population, | consists in bein very fond of honey bees; and 
has arrested the attention of many earnest and] when several pairs of martins are raising their 


intelligent persons. The inquiry everywhere is, broods, in the vicinity of swarms of these industri- 
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ous insects, they make sad havoc among them. 
Mr. Audubon says, Martins seldom seize the hon- 
ey bee. But the result of our own observation 
leads us to a different conclusion from that of this 
distinguished ornithologist. They exceed all other 
birds in the dexterity, by which they accomplish 
this mischief, not excepting the King Bird. Mr. 
Wilson once came across a penurious, close-fisted 
German, who said he hated martins because they 
ate his peas. He was told he must be mistaken, 
as they were never known to eat peas ; but he re- 
replied, with coolness, that he had many times 
seen them himself ‘‘ blaying near the hife, and 
going schnip, schnap ;”” by which, observes Mr. 

ilson, 1 understood, that it was his bees that 
had been the sufferers, and the charge I could not 


7. 
ere, had we time and space, we should like 
to raise the question as to the right, legal or moral, 
assumed by man, to shoot martins, when thus en- 
in procuring bees as food for their young ; 
when his sole object in so doing is thereby to pro- 
long the lives of these industrious insects, that he 
may be the better enabled to gather a richer har- 
vest in Autumn by commencing ‘ Beneath the 
cloud of quilt-concealing-mght”’ a vigorous on- 
slaught, murdering them diabolically. with the 
fumes of burning sulpher, plundering them, and 
that too in their own domicil, which should be 
their castle. é 


* 
“O, man! tyrannic lord! how long, how long 
Shall prostrate Nature groan beneath your rage?” 


But, happily for the martins, but few farmers 
comparatively keep bees, and consequently have 
no occasion to destroy them; and, being pleasant, 
agreeable, early rising birds, they are usually fa- 
vorites with the cultivators of the soil. We have 
been told by lovers of birds, who evidently were 
desirous of shielding the martin from the imputa- 
tions cast uponit, that it caught only the big, lazy 
bachelor drones, that were no longer of any ben- 
efit to the colony, but spent their days in good 
weather in taking short fights from the hive, or 
in loafing about the entrance, always in the way 
of the busy workers. 

But truth compels the historian, in recording 
the present and past history of our birds, to say 
that, however much we may regret it, and a 
ly as we are tempted by love for our birds to hold 
our peace, and silently acquiesce in this belief, to 
subserve the purposes of humanity, we should 
choose not to follow the example of the father and 
great reformer of American Natural History, who, 
when told by a German that if he permitted the 
swallows in his barn to be shot, his cows would 

ive bloody milk, and that no barn where swal- 
ows frequented would ever be struck by lightning. 
The author of the American Ornithology, when 
thus addressed by the German, nodded assent, 
giving as a reason for hisso doing, ‘that when the 
tenets of superstition lean to the side of humanity, 
one can readily respect them ;’’ by telling a fib, 
he should have added at the end of the sentence, 
in order to have rendered it more complete. In 
point of fact, the working bee returns to the hive, 
with its thighs richly laden, and its little honied bag 
full in its stomach, so sweet when crushed by the 
mandibles of the martin, is its favorite food, and 
he escheweth all drones as a dry morsel, not worth 
indeed a snap of his bill. The food of the martin 


taken upon the wing, consists of bees, wasps, 
beetles and other large insects. 

We must no longer linger here, but hasten to 
the consideration of another species of the tribe, 
and it shall be the barn swallow. We shall at 
once pass over the habits of this bird, so familiar 
to every one, and speak particularly of its —, 
tions. And whata theme does this present. 
who can estimate in years that are t, the 
amount of ink shed and paper blotted by those 
who have. written upon this subject, and shall we 
presume to add something more to this vast accu- 
mulation? Perhaps it may be necessary to say 
something more upon the torpidity of the swallow, 
in addition to what we have already said ina 
former communication. And we would here re- 
mark, for the purpose of correcting an erroneous 
opinion, entertained by those who disbelieve in the 
brumal torpidity in regard to the numbers of those 
birds who pass, upon the approach of winter, into 
a er aa state ; that we believe, as a general thing, 
swallows migrate ingAutumn, like most others of 
the feathered tribes, to warm climates. The ex- 
ceptions to this law of their nature are those birds 
which, by force of circumstances, are compelled to 
seek winter quarters near at hand. These sub- 
jects of torpidity are probably the weak birds 
of the second broods, whose pectoral muscles, 
which move their wings, have not acquired suffi- 
cient strength for a long continued flight. 

Now every pérson is familiar with the old 
adage, that the lame and lazy in mankind are al- 
ways provided for—and there is more truth in this 
common saying, lightly spoken; when applied to 
all animated objects, which a great and benevolent 
Being has created, than is commonly supposed. 
Nature provides for all her weak offspring that by 
any cause are rendered incapable of providing for 
themselves. Some persons have supposed that it 
is impossible for swallows to live in a torpid state 
submerged in mud and water. But we must not 
forget that the respiratory organs of birds ap- 
proach in their construction nearer to reptiles 
than they doto mammalias—standing lower in the 
scale. And it has been asserted, but with how 
much truth we know not, that swallows in this 
particular make a nearer approach to this lower 
order of animals than any other birds. But we 
will leave this part of our subject, and take up the 
consideration of the time, when it is supposed 
that swallows migrate to the south in Autumn. 


Here we shall find a great diversity of —e 
amongst many, who have observed the habits of 
these birds. In the examination of this subject, 


frequently, but not always in Massachusetts, raise 
two broods of young in a season. Those first 
hatched, together with the parent birds are the 
first to migrate, and these are followed in a few 
weeks by the later broods. There are also other 
facts connected with this subject. Swallows arrive 
sooner, and return later, in some districts, than 
in others, even when they are nearly Contiguous. 
Many persons date the departure of swallows 
from the time of their disappearance in the im- 
mediate neighborhood in which they breed, sup- 
posing that they have migrated, when, in fact they 
have only left to join others in furming a division 
at some general rendezvous, before their final de- 
a. Hence arises, probably, the reason of 





ifferent accounts being frequently given, as to the 





it would be well to remember that barn swallows. 
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particular time of the swallow’s migration. In 
some districts they retire as early, as the last of 
July, when it is as equally certain, that some of 
these birds are engaged in incubation at this period, 
for the second time. At the close of the Oonsti- 
tutional Convention, on the first day of August 
last, it was noticed that the swallows’ nests over 
the windows of the State House were occupied by 
the young of the second broods. The question is 
sometimes asked, what reason can be given for 
believing that some swallows migrate south as 
early as the last of July in some instances, with 
such an abundant sup ly of food around them ! 
But why, it may be asked, should they any +e 2 
remain with us, they having accomplished the 
great object of their visit, the rearing of their 
young. These juvenile birds having now acquired 
the use of their wings, the feathers sufficient for 
their comfort having grown, those yet to appear 
being only necessary to give them symmetry, or 
to impart to them beauty. By the development 
of instinct, furnished them by the Great Giver 
of animal life, and instructions imparted to them, 
by someway unknown to us, they have acquired a 
earns of the food neces for them, and 
skill in the manner of obtaining it. We again re- 
at, why should they any longer remain with us, 

in high health and full feather, with a pleasant 
journey to the sunny south before them! Why 
should they not be anxious to plume their young 
and vigorous wings for anearly flight? We have 
noticed, in this communication, the social habits 
of swallows, in congregating together in great 
numbers, in some particular spots, before their 
final departure for the south, in Autumn. We 
noticed, some fifteen years since, a large congre- 
gation of swallows, preparatory to their final mi- 
gration. The place chosen by them for this pur- 
pose was an alder swamp, in the middle of a large 
pasture. ogres | by this swamp at sunset, we 
observed the swallows converging to this point, 
in immense numbers. After spending sometime 
in noisy greetings, and aerial gyrations, the 
shadows of night beginning to fall, their evolutions 
cease and they approach a more central point, di- 
rectly over their roosting place, when, at once 
with their wings elevated over their backs, their 
tips nearly uniting and forming a beautiful arch, 
they drop like falling leaves in a still autumnal 
morning amongst the branches of the alders to rest 
for the night. Nothing is now seen of them, but 
a low indistinct twitter from so many throats, 
marks their presence. Early in the morning they 
rise, spread themselves over a large district of 
country, and after spending the day in seeking 
food, return at nightfall to their roosting place. 
* These large flocks continue together, until broken 
up by storms, when, in small parties, they take 
up their a for the south. This place of resort 
by the swallows, we again visited on the first of Sep- 
tember of the present year, and again found them 
there, butjp small numbers. We were there again 
on the tenth of September, and they were gone. 
Much more might be added to what has already 
been written upon the subject of the swallow’s 
migrations so interesting to many minds, but we 
must stop here, and omit to notice, at least for 
the present, the other species of birds, belonging 
to the swallow tribe. With another season’s ob- 
servations we shall be the better able, and with 
more certainty correct some errors, particularly 


in the history of the Chimney swallow, which we 

suspect may at presentexist. The history of the 

insectivorous birds, will be continued in our next 

communication 8. P. Fs 
Danversport, Oct. 23, 1853. 





THE GARDEN. 


There is—naturally enough too—on entering the 
garden in the autumn, a kind of sadness pervading 
the heart, which makes us look upon it, and up- 
on life itself, for the moment, with half-desponding 
spirits. The leaves of the shrubbery and trees have 
either fallen or hang trembling upon their boughs, 
and like the setting sun of the Christian, are more 
bright and beautiful at the moment of their de- 
parture, than while in the flush of health and vig- 
or. The flowers that lately bloomed in such gay 
profusion—the many-colored dahlias, the purple 
petuneas, the fragrant gillyflower, and sweet pea, 
the night-smelling primrose, and many others with 
their lovely forms, have yielded to the touchof the 
frost, drooped, and faded away. Dead leaves strew 
the walks, the stems that upbore the beautiful 
flowers are bent and bowed to the ground, while 
the dry foliage is borne along in eddies by the 
wind until caught in the corners or drrested by the 
prostrate stems and held to shelter their respec- 
tive roots. The garden seems larger—you can 
look through the hedges and leafless shrubbery to 
its utmost limits, and for a moment, wonder what 
magic has wrought the change. But it is not on- 
ly the plants that have lost their vitality and the 
flowers their perfume. The loved spot that was 
vocal with the songs of summer birds, is voiceless 
now. They have gone to sunnier climes to gladden 
other hearts, as well as to find their accustomed 
food. 

But to those who love the place, there is still 
pleasure and satisfaction to be found in the garden. 
The bulbs of the Hyacinth, Gladiolus, Iris, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, Tulips, &c., should now be set, in 
their varieties,and carefully protected by a covering 
of leaves, hay or straw. Dahlia-bulbs, if not al- 
ready done, should be carefully taken up, dried in 
a day’s sun, and spread thinly in a moderately 
damp cellar, where they will keep in perfect condi- 
tion for planting in the spring. The bulbs of the 
Tiger-flower may be preserved in the same man- 
ner, with the exception that they must be kept in 
sand or saw-dust through the winter. Half-hardy 
plants may also be preserved by carefully tying 
them up and winding with straw or matting. The 
climbing roses, wistaria and -honey-suckle, winter 
better for being loosely wrapt in matting ; if they 
do not need protection from the cold, they do from 
rude winds which whip them to pieces, and from 
heavy snows which break them down. 

The tender raspberries must be canted over by 
the heels and covered lightly with the soil, and 





the hardy kinds may be cut down to a proper 
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height, the old stems taken out, and the remain- 
der tied up to stakes or trellis-work, leaving three 





ing was more than now. I have just 
sold one pair By mapa old steers, for $130, the 
or four stalks in each stool ; nothing remains to be sheep for all TC me ry fami Babe 
done to them in the spring. Treated in this man-| ot ask me to take less, because he thonght they 
ner they stand safely, and their purplish-red stems} wore worth m price. So you see we are m 
present a beautiful appearance through the win-|money on both sides: so it is with about all we 
ter. have to sell. Pe poy spur nag PH is = 
Pruning, transferring shrubbery, arranging bor- in most cases driven to the necessity of hiring out 
ders, ~. and wie digging about i and serena) yenme, “a? teomone ag. | rp . be 2 
shrubs and setting new ones, may be done to ad- page Bis Nerdy be ‘ 


: ; go without a farm. No, not so fast. In my 
vantage now, and will afford a delightful recrea- opinion there is not a young man in Woodstock, 


tion. The lover of the garden will find that his|with good health and a disposition to work, that 
cares cannot be suspended yet; he will gladly — ae Seats 0 hems toe wane 
- : 7. * 
= any thing that has the aspect of a green on re 7 money to buy with, or T hows 
ae 9 learned that by experience ; but not with much 
driving, after all, for I went at it willingly and 
with a cheerful heart. I know of some in this 
vicinity that were not driven to the necessity of 
working out for money to buy a farm or any thing 
else, but received ten thousand dollars or more by 
heir-ship, and spent it in less time than I was get- 
HOW TO SECURE A HOME, AND BE iting mine. Your correspondent says, ‘“The West- 
INDEPENDENT. ern ae ie conte off i ey eS That 
Mr. Eprror :—Having read a communication in|M@y be, and the fever and ague rought some 
the March No. of the aatils New England Far-|back, and they have bought a farm and settled 
mer, from Woodstock, Vt., concerning the farm- down here. kal ‘ 
ing interest af that town, and having waited a _Novw some people will go” West, and to Califor- 
guitable time for some abler hand to correct some |Dia, and over the whole world, and why should we 
impressions thrown out, without being gratified, wish to stop them? We may as well chain the 
“I take the responsibility” to give my opinion. |Connecticut river to stop its course to the ocean 
Your correspondent says, ‘There has been little |#8 to attempt to confine a Yankee to one locality. 
done beyond what the fathers and grandfathers|Now, perhaps I had better tell how I purchased 
used todo.”” Well, they, after having assisted to|™Y farm, that some others wishing to purchase 
gain their national Independence, some of them|™ay take courage, seeing that wages are from 
gained another Independence by farming, and if five to eight dollars per month more now, than 
we travel close in their footsteps I think we ought when I purchased. I commenced working out at 
to be satisfied, although some have gone beyond. the age of one-and-twenty, for ten dollars per 
He says, ‘‘There is not a subsoil plow in town, nor month in summer, and eight in winter. Worked 
have Lever known any of our farmers to plow|¥ntilI laid up about $550, purchased a farm for 
more than six inches deep.”” I-am satisfied some |$1,550, paid $550, mortgaged the farm to secure 
farms would be benefited by subsoiling, that a the remainder, paid between $400 and $500 inter- 
machine such as they are attempting to tunnel the |¢st, laid out about $500 in improvements, have 
Hoosac mountain with, is more suitable for some |Pid up the-whole, owe no man any thing but 
farms, than a subsoil plow. We plow deep enough _— will, and have money to pay my expenses as 
to get money. As to improvements in farming and|! go along, all without receiving by gift or heir- 
mechanical arts, I think any one attending our ship what would be equivalent to $100 at the age 
county “fair, which is held in this town, would|0f one-and-twenty. 
think us not much behind out neighbors. At the} . I think the farmer who has the promise of seed 
fair of the 29th and 30th Sept., was one of the|time and harvest as long as the world stands, 
Boston and Worcester Eagle Double Plows, and|should be the last one to grumble. Now, friend 
the team that drew it took the premium, and [|Brown, it having been my fortune to cultivate the 
suppose because it was plowed the best, for the soil, more than the mind, I leave it at your option 
other team got through first; had the Eagle plow |(if you can fix it in the right shape) to put this 
cut as wide as the other it would have got through |'2 your A and or throw it amougst your rubish 
as soon. Better plowing I never saw than was|and I will warrant you no less “‘Patronage”’ on 
done by the Eagle plow. that account. P 
Again, your correspondent says, “The greater| 1 would merely wish you to tell your readers, 
t are living from hand to mouth, as the saying|there is at least one contented farmer among the 
is.” Now, friend Brown, as there appears ocea-|gteen hills of Vermont, who would not change 
sionally to be some criticizing in your excellent places with the Emperor of Russia, everrafter gain- 
paper, I dare not attempt to define the words, |!"g possession of Constantinople. I would say that 
‘from hand to mouth.’’ But I will say, a farmer |! My Opinion onereason why no more young men go 
that owns but nine or ten acres of land, tells me|into the farming business, is their unwillingness 
he lays up money. Your correspondent says, |t0 put their hands to the plow. 
‘‘farming is so unprofitable that most of our young Yours, H. Srow. 
men seek some other employment for a living.”—| Woodstock, Vt., Oct., 1853. 
Ihave lived in Woodstock over forty years, and 























“These serve him with a hint 

That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is stil] the livery she delights to wear, 

Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole.”* 





For the New England Farmer. 





can say I never knew of but one time when farm-! Remarxs.—The above is like ‘‘apples of gold in 
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pictures of silver.’’ This is the spirit that shall 
subdue the earth, fillit with substantial homes and 
happy people, and crown it with gladness. It will 
adorn our cities, turn the wheels of our manufac- 
tories, feed the laborer and artisan with the boun- 
teous products of the earth, fill the shelves of the 
merchant and freight the ships of commerce, and 
what is more than all these, elevate the moral 
condition of man, and stop more profligacy and 
vice than all the laws and prisons in the land com- 
bined. 

Utter these words of yours, friend Srow, every 
where, on your hill tops and through your sweep- 
ing vales. Say to the men of the mountains that 
courage, perseverance, and faith, will enable them 
to subdue the most incorrigible lands, so that 
they shall reap plentifally from what was but the 
barren rock! That the dwellers in the valley shall 
tarn aside the waters, lift the recumbent soil to 
the sun and air, and vivify it with productive 
powers! Your mission has not ended with the re- 
clamation of your fields, and your victory over the 
obstacles that were strown in your path. You must 
animate others with your own faith and hopes, 
and encourage them—and they others—to gain 
that independence and contentment which you 
have yourself achieved. Such must be the 
men who will give strength and permanence to 
our institutions, and make us, truly, a worthy ex- 
ample for the nations of the earth. . 





MERINO SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Wool Grower for May is 
the following statement or advice :—‘‘ If you grow 
sheep for mutton, grow the large, coarse kind.’’ 
Believing that the sentence contains a senti- 
ment calculated to mislead men, and defeat their 
object, viz., the greatest income of cash from a 

iven number of acres stocked with sheep. We 

eem it a duty to examine, and expose its incor- 
rectness. It is generally a conceded point, that 
animals of the same kind, or breed, being of the 
same age, flesh and temperament, will consume 
food in proportion to their live weight—i. e., an 
ox which weighs 2,000 Ibs. wil! consume 25 per 
cent., or one quarter more food, than any ox -of) 
the same sooth age, flesh and temperament, that 
weighs only 1,600 lbs. A sheep that weighs 200 
Ibs. will consume just double of one that weighs 
only 100 lbs.—the age, the breed, the flesh, &c., 
being alike in both. Sufficient experiments, both 
in England and America, have established this 
axiom beyond all reasonable doubt. No scholar 
will deny it. Hence it follows that the true esti- 
mate of profits should be reckoned by the acre, 
and not by the head. Here ig the tripstone of 
multitudes—this is a common blunder. If an 
acre turn off annually more profit when stocked 
withSouth-downs, than ten acres will, stocked with 
Spanish Merinos, yield the best returns in dollars 
and cents, then the palm ofhonor must be award- 
ed to them. 

In this comparison, we do not propose to esti- 
mate the Merinos at their value for stock purposes, 
bat simply as the coarse sheep are reckoned—for 


their fleece and meat. This will be considered 
fair by the friends of coarse sheep. And first, we 
assert that we can raise as many lbs. of Merino 
mutton from an acre, or a gran number of acres, 
stocked with the Merino wethers, as we can stocked 
with coarse sheep ; and secondly we affirm that it 
is equally good, and will fetch as much by the Ib. : 
and our third statement is, that the acre will 
yield one-third more wool, and every pound is 
worth one-third more than coarse—so that the 
fleeces are worth more than double those from the 
acre stocked with coarse sheep. I] am aware that 
it is said by tradition, or self-interest, that the 
mutton of the Merino is comparatively valuelegs. 
We have, on hearing these objections, been Te- 
minded of the South Sea cannibal’s repast on the 
flesh of his dead enemy, or of the chap that man 
aged to shed tears to sell atso much a pint. The 
truth is the objection is without foundation—it is 
false and disreputable. Take a leg of Merino, 
and one of the fat South-Down, mutton, and have 
them equally well cooked, and not all the old epi- 
cures in America can tell which is which, if they 
be blind-folded before setting at the table. 

We will here introduce testimony from several 
highly intelligent gentlemen from different States 
corroborative of our position. Says Mr. Theodore 
N. Davidson, of Virginia,—‘‘I can raise as many 
pounds of Merino mutton to the acre, as of any 
other breed, and I am sure, of decidedly better 
quality.”” Says H. W. Chapline, of Virginia,— 
‘The Merino highly recommends itself to all far- 
mers.’’ After enumerating several qualities in 
their favor over the coarse sheep, he adds,—‘* Their 
mutton, when fat, is exeellent, being tender, juicy, 
and of fine flavor, when well cooked.’” Says Mr. 
Bidleman, of N. Y.,—‘‘I know by experience, thas 
the Merino makes better mutton than the coarge 
English sheep.” Says Nathan Dustan, of Galeng, 
Ohio,—‘*A grade of sheep between coarse and fine, 
are better for mutton than the coarse grained 
lish sheep.”” Says John Young, of Belleville 
Ohio, speaking of Merino sheep,—‘‘It is allowed 
to be a good business to rear them for mutton.” 
ss James DeMott, of Seneca Co., N. ¥.,— 
‘*Butchers here declare that they prefer sheep of 
medium size—from 60 to70 lbs., and at least one- 
half Merino—that they are the most profitable for 
mutton—they show more fat when opened, and 
the flesh is better generally than the common large 
sheep, or English breeds.’’ Says Humphrey How- 
land, Esq., of Cuyuga Co., N. Y.,—‘*The Merino 
wether is fully equal to South-Downs for mutton.” 
Says Mr. Samuel Good, of Scottsville, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., —‘‘The Merino sheep are the most profit- 
able, both for mutton and wool.’’ [See Patent Of 
fice Reports for 1850—51.] This array of evidence 
might be extended, almost ad-infinitum. Thous- 
ands in the vicinity of Brighton market will give 
in similar testimony. 

Aside from all this, the followin 
among many other reasons which the 
as characteristic of the race : 


1st. They are hardy, and endure the severities 
of the climate much better than the English or 
native breeds of sheep, for the best of reasons, 
viz., they are much better protected, having about 
400,000 wool hairs to the square inch, while com- 
mon American sheep have 62,000 only. 


are a few 
erino claims 





2d. Their longevity is great. They propagate, 
doing well, until 12 and 15 years eld ' 
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3d. They never shed their wool when kept in 
uniform condition. 
4th. They are very quiet, and seldom jump a 


fence 4 feet in height, and hence take on flesh much | P® 


easier than coarse sheep. 

5th. They will bear crowding in} flocks and 
do well, while coarse sheep invariably decline when 
heavily stocked. 

6th. They will do well on pasture so short and 
indifferent that on it a flock of coarse sheep would 
most certainly decline. 

7th. They yield about one-third more wool, 
which is worth one-third more per lb., so their 
fleeces bring double those of common sheep. 

8th. The wool hairs have 2,400 serrations, or 
saw-teeth to the inch, being much more than that 
of common wool, and consequently its felting prop- 
erties are unsurpassed. 

9th. The luxurious yolk of the fleece furnish 
these sheep with an impervious coat of mail, which 
resists rain and snow, and impurities that would 
injure the wool, and gives to the manufactured 
fabric a softness and finish that adds 20 per cent. 
to its price when thrown upon the market. 

In short, we believe they combine more excel- 
lences than any other breed of sheep on the globe, 
and when their merits are ap | and everywhere 
known, will take the place of others. 

— Wool Grower. 8. B. Rockwe t.: 





For the New England Farmer. 
MEADOW MUD. 


Though urged so often, we must suggest again to the far- 
mers the importance of gettingjup’a large quantity of this valu- 
able absorbent and fertilizer. Haul it upon the uplands ready 
for the corn land next spring, by pecs a large shovel full 
in each hill, mingled with a handful of guano.—N. E. Far- 
mer. 

Don’t do any such thing. Dig the mud and make a pile, 
mixing a bushel of lime with each.cartload, which you have 
slacked with brine as strong as salt can make it. Use this 
substance in your stable to absorb the urine and gases. Don’t 
put a handful of guano in the hill, unless you wish to kill your 
seed.— N.Y. Tribune. 





Remarks.—The New York Tribune has “travelled out of 
the record” in its teschings and comments on our suggestion 
as to the use of meadow mud. This is a fair specimen of the 
sort of teaching which discourages the farmer more than any 
thing else. Talk to nine-tenths of the farmers about mixing 
a cask of lime with each cart-load of muck, at acost of $1 
to $1,25 for each cask, and this to be slacked with brine as 
strong as salt can make it!! What would the farmer’s corn 
cost per bushel, with his manure made by this expensive pro- 
cess. No,ne,no! Haul up the mud and let it freeze, and to 
a shove full of it to each hill, in the spring, add a half gill, or 
a whole one, of good Peruvian guano, mix it thoroughly, and 
not a kernel of your corn shall be injured by it. We speak 
from our personal practice, as well as that of many about us. 
The Tribune must be in the harness and furrow a little longer, 
before its doctrines on these subjects can be considered relia- 
ble. 


Mr. Brown :—The article appended I find in 
your Farmer of Oct. 1. I havenothing to do with 
the differences between you and the Tribune. I can 
only say that I regret to see them. I look to yours 
an 
shines but — through “mud” or ‘‘dust,”’ 
which compose t 


he principal of yours and the Tri- 
bune’s differences. I cannot say which of you are 


mate of the cost of lime is absolutely enormous. 
Suet Live is advertised in Boston at 30 to 40 cts. 
per cask, Arr Stackep Lime is a drug at 30 cts. 
r cask. I have bought, the past summer. 
upwards of 30 barrels—equal to 90 yards of thé 
ribune’s compost, and the price paid has fallen 
below 20 cts. per cask. About 25 casks of this 
lime was made into mortar and worked well, so 
that in case you object to my proposition on ac- 
count of its difference from the Tribune’s recom- 
mendation to have it ‘‘slacked’’ with lime, your 
advice falls tothe ground. But the slacking is of 
little consequence. If the lime is applied to old 
mortar, proportions being equal,-the same results 
would very likely follow. But 1 am digressin 
from the Gbject at which I was arriving when 
commenced. My aim was your ‘‘time.’’ I wish to 
say, if the privilege is granted me, to your Far- 
mer Reapers, that they may each and all of them, 
around our large towns, burn their own Lime at a 
cost not exceeding 10 cts. per barrel, if they will, 
as I do, count ashes and burnt earth, or bits of 
charcoal, equal to lime. This is the way I do it. 
I collect combustible rubbish, such as brush, 
tato-tops, any thing that will burn, and pile it as 
compactly as possible, in a pile about three feet 
high, and covering a space of ground ten feet wide 
by thirty feet long. Upon this pile I empty from 
t og to fifty barrels of Oyster and Clam shells. 
On the top of this I pile other, and the finest com- 
bustibles I have, to the depth of about one foot. 
The sides and ends are then banked with turfs and 
the top covered in with turf or loam, and the heap 
fired on the windward side. In two days, the 
heap, with a little attention, is a ‘‘splendid ruin.” 
Every shell to which the fire has reached can be 
crushed in the hand. The tie is made. And now 
ou will object that the materials are not at hand. 
t us see. Lawrence contains 12,000 people. As 
a basis of estimate, we will ‘‘call it’? 15,000. These 
15,000 people, annually consume the oysters con- 
tained in more than 1,500 barrels of shells! The 
population of the State is about 1,000,000. Now 
admitting that more oysters are eaten in manu- 
facturing than in other towns, I believe I may safe- 
ly say that the farmers of Msssachusetts can an- 
nually produce more than seventy-five thousand 
barrels of shell lime—worth, agriculturally used, 
more than stone lime,which you estimate at $1,00 
to $1,25—and in producing this, may also produce 
seventy-five thousand barrels of ashes, and bits of 
charcoal—the fertilizing qualities of which, pro- 
perly combined with meadow mud, would be worth 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars. The 
cost would be jess than $8000. 
jYours ever truly, 
Lawrence, Oct. 27, 1853. 


‘*GLEN.”’ 





Remarxs.—The writer of the above, in a note, 
says—‘‘I have pruned the article some. It is at 
your option to prune it more, provided you do not 
prune that part which hits yourself.’’ We assure 
our friend that if our articles are commented upon 


other agricultural journals for light. Light|in a spirit of fairness, and such comments tend to 


elicit truth, they shall not be touched by expung- 
ing pen of ours. We believe the usefulness of this 


right. Nor that, under certain circumstances,| P®P¢T depends in a considerable degree upon leay- 





both of you may notbe strictly correct. But what|ing its columns open to a free and fair discussion 
I desire to have you understand is, that your esti-| of all proper subjects, and in their proper limits. 
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The writer above thinks our “estimate of the 
cost of lime absolutely enormous.”’ Is it so? Let 
us look at the facts. We reside within 20 miles 
of Boston, on the line of the railroad, and freights 
are cheap, being only 96 cents a ton from Boston. 
And yet, on inquiry yesterday of a dealer in lime 
what he would furnish it for at not less than a doz- 
en casks at a time, he replied. ‘‘For $1,25, or 
perhaps a trifle less, per cask.”’ As to air-slacked 
lime, we have never known it for sale at low pri- 
ces, in sufficient qaantity to be spoken of as an ar- 
ticle of general use as a fertilizer. Itis only by 
accident that it becomes air-slacked, and always 
at a loss to the dealer, who purchases quick-lime, 
and if it becomes air-slacked on his hands,he must 
sell ataloss. Air-slacked lime, therefore, cannot 
be depended upon, and ought not to be brought 
into the account; it cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity to justify any reliance upon it as a 
fertilizer, while it is clear that the use of quick- 
lime at $1,25 a cask, the price which most far- 
mers would be obliged to pay, (and even more, 
higher in the country) would prove a ruinous op- 
eration. A few persons might avail themselves 
of the benefits of the first in the neighborhood of 
New York, Boston, and perhaps Lowell and Law- 
rence, while it would be unattainable by the great 
mass of cultivators. 

The prospect of obtaining a supply from the 
burning of oyster shells, among ourselves, is still 
more discouraging. Our people probably eat their 
share of the good things of this world, oysters in- 
cluded, but not so many of these bivalves, after 
all, as to make their shells of less value than from 
three to six cents per bushel, having paid the lat- 
ter price ourselves. Wood is selling at $6 a cord, 
and of course all ‘‘combustible bish, such as 
brush,” is carefully collected and used as fuel. 
Much of the wood used where lime stone is burned, 
costs nothing but the cuttigg and hauling. But 
there being little snow in the forests of Maine last 
winter, the lumbering business was suspended, 
wood cost something, and the price of lime went 
immediately up, long before the prices rosein other 
articles. 

Now a word as to slacking lime with brine. Salt 
is selling at 50 cents a bushel here. Occasionally 
damaged salt may be obtained for much less, but 
not enough of it to be regarded of consequence as 
a@ general fertilizer. We have sought in vain for 
several years to purchase even a few hundred 
bushels of damaged salt. 

The truth is, that many things are recommend- 
ed to the farmer that are altogether unattainable, 
and many courses or plans proposed, that can only 
be adopted by a few. A person recommending these 
things should be in the daily practice of making 
and saving manures, and trying experiments with 
‘hem, of plowing, subsoiling, of planting and tend- 





trees in all stages of their growth, of garden- 


ing, gathering and storing crops, and in all the 
minutiz of the farm. What he learned forty years 
ago will often be found inapplicable under the new 
light which has dawned upon the profession. His 
remarks should be of general application, reaching 
the great mass of cultivators, rather than showing 
what may be done by a few in a particular locali- 
ty. Such, at any rate, was our object in recom- 
mending the meadow mud and guano. The for- 
mer may usually be found where there are hills 
and valleys, and the latter is a highly concentra- 
ted fertilizer, portable, of easy application, and, 
in our judgment, one of the two or three best sub- 
stances to be resorted to by the farmer who finds 
it necessary to purchase any kind of manure. We 
would not intimate that he whose life is spent in 
the office, counting room, or in any of the profes- 
sions, May not often render important service to 
the farmer by his suggestions :—but this only :— 
that he whose time and thoughts are given to the 
subject, will be more likely to meet his wants. 

But we may be wrong, and ‘*Guen’”’ right ; we 
thank him for his kind words as well as his criti- 
cisms. 





° For the New England Farmer. 


A NEW MANURE. 


Mr. Eprror .—In one or two of the late num- 
bers of the ‘‘Farmer,’’ the subject of tan as a fer- 
tilizer has been hinted at by some of your corre- 
spondents ; and ifI recollect correctly, you also 

romised us a little information upon the subject, 
for which I have been anxiously looking. In the 
meantime the inclosed extract has been forwarded 
to me. BE. N. 
Dorchester, Oct. 30, 1853. 





A New Manure.—Robert Bryson, Esq. of Cum- 
berland county, about eight miles from Harrisburg, 
Pa.,has been experimenting for the last ten years, 
to make exhausted tan bark available and valuable 
as manure. Besides his magnificent farm, he like- 
wise carries on the tanning business. Finally after 
a great deal of expense, and many failures, he has 
succeded in discovering a method of producing from 
the tan an efficient manure. This is his plan; 
He has his tan wheeled out ona level piece of 

ound, and leveled off twoor three feet thick. 

ver this he spreads a layer of two or three inches 
oflime, and over that again a strata of tan—then 
a layer of lime, and soon. Le lets the bed so 
prepared remain for two years ; at the end of that 
time he finds a bed of manure, the effects of which 
upon the land can hardly be surpassed by the rich- 
ness of its product, and the durable fertility which 
it imparts. 





Goop Cemznt.—Take some common lime and 
mix it with a quantity of tar—just enough to make 
atough dough. Use it quick, because it becomes 
hard in a few moments, and will never soak or 
crumble. Thisis a first-rdte cement for the pur- 
pose of making swine troughs, feed boxes, eave- 
troughs and many other things. 
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MELVILLE ISLAND. . 

Since the absence, and we fear the loss of the 
bold navigator Sir Joun Franxuin, and hisdevoted 
companions, every thing relating to the wonderful 
and often terrific regions near the North Pole, is 
full of a sad interest. The Journal has collected 
the paragraph below from the reports made in re- 
lation to the ship Resolute, which passed the last 
winter at this island. 


‘It is in a harbor of which Capt. Kellet, of the 
Resolute, passed the last winter, and from whence 
his crew first discovered the Investigator, after her 

“eventful voyage, one of a groupof islands in the 
Polar sea called the Georgian Archipelago. It lies 
between 74° 25/ and 75° 50’ north latitude, and 
106° and 114° west longitude. It is 240 miles in 
length and 100 broad, and its surface diversified 
by hills and valleys. The climate is too cold for 
the growth of trees or shrubs, but in the ravines 
and valleys grow various kinds of grass, moss and 
sorrels, which afford food for the many herds of 
musk oxen and deer which frequent that region in 
the summer season. The musk ox is a very ill- 
on er peeae little animal, generally three or four 

undred pounds in weight, and is considered very 
respectable eating. Their hair is so long as to 
reach nearly to the ground—making their legs ap- 
pear only two or three inches in length. ey 
are usually found in large herds. Besides the 
above animals many varieties of birds frequent the 
island ; and Capt. Perry, who explored the island 
in the spring of 1820, mentions the fact that in 
vey part over which he traveled, the holes and 
tracks of mice were seen, and several of the little 
animals were caught by the party. Wolves and 
foxes remain there throughout the year, and the 
white bear of the north finds a home amongst the 
icebergs and floes which surround it at all sea- 
sons.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARM SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Some time since, how long ago 
I do not exactly recollect, nor is it of consequence 
to determine, I wrote for your interesting and in- 
structive paper two briefarticles on the subject 
of Farm Scuoots. In those articles, I endeavored 
to advocate, as well as I could in so brief a space, 
the plan proposed by Mr. Frencu, of Exeter, N. H., 
of establishing, in some suitable place, an Experi- 
mental Farm School, with gJl its necessary appur- 
tenances and accommodations, in which theory and 
practice might be united, and all the branches of 
agriculture be systematically and thoroughly 
taught. I also gave my views, and the reasons 
therefor, against having this instruction given in 
connection with any of our colleges, academies, or 
igh schools on the one hand, or our common 
schools on the other. Ever since, I have watched 
carefully and considered well all that has been 
said or done upon this subject; and, as yet, I 
have seen no reason to alter or modify my opin- 
ions. 
I recur to this subject again, not for the pur- 


pose of repeating what I have heretofore said, or of! 


throwing any new or additional light upon the 
subject, but for the purpose of keeping it before 
the people, till they shall be induced to do some- 


| will it be with Farm Schools. 


done * that will tell,’’—that will reach and influ- 
ence farmers. There has been talk enough already; 
but few have given ita hearing. Our agricultur- 
al papers have laudably endeavored to excite an 
interest upon this subject ; but few, comparative- 
ly, have read them. We have had long Zalks, 
every week, during the winter, in the State House; 
but the great mass of the people were not there 
to hear them. And those who have addressed us 
at our autumnal cattle shows, have either direc 
or indirectly recommended this subject to their 
hearers ; while, in fact, the great mass of the 
come of the several counties have been at home 
igging their potatoes. . 

t is true, we have established a Board of Agri- 
culture, and elected, it is said,a highly talented 
and efficient Secretary, who has already addressed 
a letter to every town in the State, proposing cer- 
tain questions of the highest importance, to be 
answered, in relation to the present and past state 
of agriculture throughout the Commonwealth. 
So far, allio well. But it will not do to stop here. 
‘* We must not put our hands to the plow and 
look back.”’ e must look ahead, Something 
must be done in the right way, and in the right 
manner. As well might the State have establish- 
ed a Board of Education with its Secretary, with- 
out establishing Normal schools in which the sci- 
ence of teaching is taught, as to establish a Board 
of Agriculture with its Secretary, without estab- 
lishing an experimental school in which the science 
of agriculture may be taught. Agriculture is a 
science, as much as the business of teaching ; and 
students in agriculture should be under the direc- 
tion of an instructor who is at once scientific and 
practical,—capable on the one hand of directing 
their studies, and, on the other, of showing them 
the best samples of all kinds of farm-work, done 
by himself. A portion, at least, of his lectures, 
should be in the open field, with plow, hoe, spade, 
or scythe in hand. He should be able to do any- 
thing that is to be done on a farm, and to give a 
reason for its bging done in the right way and 
manner. And fe should be an economist, capable 
of showing how the cost of production may be 
diminished, and how crops may be expended so 
as to give the best return, both in pecuniary and 
in fertilizing value.  ° 

Let it not be said that the establishment of an 
experimental Farm School, on the plan — 
by Mr. Frenca, is a hazardous enterprise. It will 
be attended with no more hazard, than was the 
establishment of the first Normal school of the 
State, which, at the outset, met with strong op- 
position, and was denounced as inconsistent with 
our republican institutions,—as impracticable and 
visionary ; but as soon as it was established, and 
it proved to be successful, Normal schools were 
established in different parts of the State. So 


JouN GoLDSBURY. 
Warwick, Oct. 27, 1853. 





Remarxs.—This subject, again presented to the 
reader by our friend, is one of importance, and 
we hope will receive the attention and careful con- 
sideration of each one who reads his earnest ap- 
peal. Something in the way of scientific improve- 
ment among the mass of our farmers, ought to be 





thing. It is time, high time, that something were 


done, more than is now attempted. 


rews cussertacrotekup 
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For the New England Farmer. 
REFORM SCHOOL AT WESTBORO’. 


Mr. Eprror:—Your readers will probably bear 
in mind the remarks made in your paper in rela- 
tion to the condition of this institutign in June 
last. Having been present at the dedication, this 
day, of the new apartments added to the estab- 
lishment, it is but fair to state the impression, left 
on the mind, of its comparative condition. There 
has been a decided improvement in every thing 
about—both inside and out. All the rooms ap- 
peared in the best possible order—cleansed and 
ventilated. The boys also appeared quite as well 
as could be ex otal where so large a number as 
three hundred and seventy are together. The 
regularity and order of their movements was quite 
extraordinary; quite equal to a well regulated 
school. We eyed them closely for the two hours 
they were together, during the dedicatory exer- 
cises, and did not notice a single movement un- 
worthy the son of a deacon at church. This, for 
three hundred criminals, mostly without education 
and manners when sent there, speaks well for those 
who have governed them. We saw them also in 
their school rooms, and we did not notice any 
thing wherein they fell short of other well ordered 
schools. We were particular in noticing their 
personal cleanliness, as such marked — was 
80 justly taken to this in June, and are free to say 
we saw no reason of complaint in this particular. 
As a whole we are happy to bear testimony to the 
present good state of the institution, and to the 
fidelity of those who have the charge of it. It is 
now fitted for the accommodation of five hundred 
ormore. We were quite astonished to see so large 
a number of boys there, under twelve years of 
age, one third at least being of this description. 

n it be that children of such tender years are 
fit subjects for judicial sentence? In our judgment 
magistrates or courts misapprehend their duty, to 
the Commonwealth, when they undertake to re- 
form children of such tender years by the appli- 
cation of the law. Better provide for them at 
home or send them to school. ‘Milk for babes— 
meat for strong men.”” We may be wrong, but 
such are our impressions, with no small parental 
experience. 

We were most interested in looking at the lands 
about the farm; here no special improvement was 
manifest. We understand that some arrangement 
is in contemplation, for another season, whereby 
the boys can be advantageously employed upon 
sthe land. But this must be under the direction 


/ of well instructed farmers, so that the boys, when 


they leave this institution at the age of twenty- 
one, shall be capable of taking charge of such 
work themselves. Ws have said so muth upon 
“the boys and the institution that we have no time 
to speak of the exercises of the day, other than to 
say that they were attentively heard by a large 
sudience. Mr. Banksis an eloquent speaker, but 
what he said did not seem to me particularly ap- 
propriate to the place and the occasion. 

Several gentlemen spoke five minutes each very 
much to the point. Gov. Clifford was not there. 
Mr. Washburn of Worcester supplied his place 
quite well. Judge Russell of Boston made very 
happy remarks, and so did good Dea. Grant. 

ov. 3, 1853. Essex. 


EXTRAOTS, REPLIES, &C. 

W. CO. 8., Fayetteville, Vt. Your question,— 
‘* How much oyster shell lime is it necessary to 
use in composting a cord of pure vegetable muck, 
to make it equal to the same quantity composted 
with one-third stable manure! ’’ cannot be defi- 
nitely answered by any process within our knowl- 
edge. For some lands, filled with sorrel for in- 
stance, a cord of meadow mud, that had been dug 
and exposed a year or two, mixed with four or 
five bushels of line, would probably be more use- 
ful than a cord of stable manure. We should ad- 
vise the use of not less than two bushels of lime 
to a cord of muck, and five, if you can command 
it readily. The quantity of lime used must depend 
upon the kind of land, depth of the soil, the quan- 
tity and kind of vegetable matter which tlie soil 
contains, and upon the species of culture to which 
it is subjected. In England, where lime can be 
obtained at a reasonable price, they apply to their 
lands, on an average, from 7 to 10 bushels a year. 

From a letter of James H. Ronerrs, Middletown, 
Vt. ‘*The potato rot is very destructive in this 
vicinity ; the Carter, the Leopard and French 
Pinkeye suffer most. In many fields they are not 
worth harvesting. It is dry rot mostly. The 
Peach-blow, the Western-red, and the Culp, seem 
to be exempt. 


Iron Pears. We are indebted to Cates Bares, 
Esq., of Hingham, for some fine specimens of this 
fruit. 


Szepiine Pears. From Dr. J. A. Saurtizrs, 
Brookline ; very fine ; far more worthy of cultiva- 
tion than many with their crooked French names. 
on a letter dated San Francisco, Sept. 15th, 

Mr. Brown :—Please accept our thanks for the 
package of agricultural documents per Adams’ 
express, which we shall take pleasure in placing 
in the hands of the parties, when they meet to- 

ether for the purpose of forming an Agricultural 
jociety. 

The great fertility and extent of many of our 
valleys cannot fail, sooner or later, to place the 
agricultural interest of our State in a v rom- 
inent position. Vegetables .and grain o ost 
all kinds, with the exception of Indian corn, yield 
most bountifully. We feel confident that next 
year the crop ef wheat will be nearly or quite 
sufficient to supply the demands of the State. 
Flouring mills are already being put up in all di- 
rections. Yours very truly, 

Bryant & Oo. 

Mr. Tuacuer Frienp, of Alfred, Maine, thinks 
he has discovered a remedy for the potato rot, in 
mulching the ground after hoeing with meadow 
hay, saw-dust, or any other light substance whish 
will keep the ground moist and prevent the growth 
of weeds. He says his crops have not only 
sound, under this process, but have been nearly 





double in quantity. He has made application for 
the State bounty. 
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O. L. K., Bedford, N. H.—All fruits decay some 
years much more than in others. It is sometimes 
difficult to keep the Baldwin apple, for instante, 
until the first of February, and in the next year 
the same variety of fruit, may be kept soundly in 
the same cellar until April. Good cranberries may 
be well preserved through the winter, by placing 
them in firkins or jars and filling them with pure 
water, and kept above the freezing point. We 
have kept them well in the cellar without water, 
and have just finished our last year’s supply kept 
in- this way. They were good flavored and quite 
sound. 

Levi Varney, Bloomfield, C. W. We cannot 
see the advantage of inserting the prices of pro- 
duce in the Montreal market, in the Farmer. But 
a few of our readers would be interested in it, and 
such as desire the information, can get it much 
fresher and more satisfactory in their own local 
papers, than after it has travelled to Boston, and 
been transferred to our columns. If friend Varney 
will help us to increase our list to some eight or 
ten thousand subscribers in the vicinity of Mon- 
treal, we shall be most happy.to keep them well 
informed of the prices of the market commodities 
of that city. 

“To Revsen Dantets, Woodstock, Vt., about 
Hay and Corn Cutters.—Our correspondent, who 
furnished the account of the Vermont State 
Fair, is not a mechanic, norin any way interested 
in the manufacture or sale of agricultural, or any 
other implements. If he erred in supposing your 
Hay Cutter might be sold for $13, instead of $18, 
it was an error of judgment, and not intended 
either to injure the sale of your article, upon which 
he bestows so much praise, or to benefit any one 
else. No communication, with a sinister motive 
such as you suspect, will ever find its way to these 
columns with our knowledge. While 

‘We would not flatter Neptune for his trident,” 

we would say nothing to disparage any man’s la- 
bor, if that labor tends to the common welfare. 
That we shall never err, is too much to hope ; but 
in common with every just and generous mind, 
shall be free to correct as far as possible as we go 
along. We wish you great success in your im- 
proved implement. 

G. 8S. M., Groveland, Mass.—While we thank 
you for your attentions, we must decline publish- 
ing your poetical effusion. Read Addison’s Spec- 
tator, Webster’s State Papers, write good vigor- 
ous prose, and you will then be in the way of 
making yourself useful with the pen. 

Mr. Eprror.—Will you inform me of the best 


mode to destroy the Canada thistle, and also the 
best time to sow plaster on pasture lands? 


® A Supscriser. 
Acton, Nov., 1853. 


Remarks.—By an excellent regulation in France, 
. a er may sue his neighbor who neglects to cut 





or root up the thistles on his land at the proper 
seasons, or may employ people to do it at the 
other’s expense. We need some regulation of the 
kind here. The plant is furnished with winged 
downy seeds, so that they are capable of being 
multiplied and carried almost to any distance. 
The farm, and road-side, should be purged of this 
and all other, weeds, as carefully as vermin are 
destroyed from the domestic animals. One infest- 
ed herd may infect a whole neighborhood ; so the 
neglect of one farmer to eradicate the noxious 
weeds on his premises, may be the means of cov- 
ering large tracts with them. In this case, he 
not only suffers himself, but inflicts an actual in- 
jury upon those who, perhaps, have done all in 
their power to avert the evil. 

The first thing, then, to be done, is to destroy 
them at their first appearance. A great many 
devices have been resorted to for their destruction 
after they have become thickly planted. Mowing, 
digging, salting, burning and machines, have been 
resorted to, to extirpate them. The legislature of 
New Hampshire, many years ago, offered a pre- 
mium for some certain mode of destroying them. 
But the most effectual method, in this case, hap- 
pens to be an easy one. Low and frequent cut- 
ting down in summer about the blooming period, 
will destroy them, however tenacious of life they 
may be. Plants cannot live without their lungs 
much better than we can, and if you follow up, 
faithfully, the plan of cutting them down often, 
and allowing none to go to seed, you will be victo- 
rious. 

Sow plaster on your pasture land in the spring ; 
in the morning when there is a heavy dew, or 
during a gentle April shower. 

Joun S. Tacaart, of Portsmouth, N. H., wants 
slips of the basket willow to plant three acres. 
Who has them? 

A coop yreLp.—A correspondent says Mr. Hzn- 
ry A. Barnes, of Ashfield, raised 85 bushels of 
corn on 158 rods of ground. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SUBDIVISION OF LANDS AND FENO- 
ING. 


This subject presents itself in two points of 
view—first, the actual division of lands on our 
farms ; second, the best mode of dividing them.— 
Any one, who glances his eye over our New En 
land farms, will perceive that these have gene 
ly been the result of accidental causes. To illus- 
trate the advantages to accrue from judicious sub- 
divisions of lands, let us suppose the cultivable 
lands of the farm to be 60 acres—in the form ofa 
parallelogram, 60 by 160 rods—the 60 rods weg 
on the line of the highway and extending in to 
rods of the shore of the sea, or the meadow or the 
pond as the case may be. On such a lot, how 
shall the buildings be placed, and the grounds di- 
vided, to be cu tivated to the best advantage? 
Under ordinary management, the proprietor would 
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erect a house and barn near the highway, to save 
travel in going from home. Such a location of 
buildings fir rag purposes would be a decided 
error. \t would involye much travel and labor, 
that would be saved by setting the buildings near- 
ly in the centre, and laying out a path from the 
highway to the same, which path should be de- 
fined and made beautiful by a hedge on either 
side, which in half a dozen years, would so grow 
as to be a security and an ornament to the adjoin- 
ing fields. About the buildings let there be so 
much land fenced off for yards and garden, as 
may be necessary for all farming purposes ; always 
providing ample accommodations for the prepara- 
tion and preservation of manures,—it being under- 
stood that the shore on which the farm borders, or 
the meadows and swamps in the vicinity, will al- 
ways.afford an abundance of material to be used 
for this pyrpose. I would have a permanent fence 
as the farm borders on the highway and against ad- 
joining owners—but no other poston fence on 
the farm. The division of lands into small lots, 
with permanent fences Detween,is a waste of labor, 
and a cause of great embarrassments in cultiva- 
tion. All the subdivision into lots can be made by 
temporary and moveable fences, that need remain 
in the same position only a few years. The suppo- 
sition is, that the entire 60 acres will be used for 
orcharding or the cultivation ef crops—and when 
used for the feeding of stock, that such use will 
only be occasional, as may be convenient. 

he kind of divisional fence, will depend upon 
circumstances—if in a situation where material of 
wood, can conveniently and reasonably be com- 
manded,—such fences will be most economical. 
It can never be good economy to lay out more mon- 
ey in the subdivision of ial into lots by heavy 
and expensive walls, (as I have sometimes known 
to be done) than the lots will be worth when the 
walls are built. Take for instance, land purchased 
at $50 per acre, and fence it into lots of two acres 
each ; this will require at least, 80 rods fencing ex- 
tra to each lot, which cannot be permanently 
built at a cost less than the cost of the land. Can 
such an expenditure be deemed good economy— 
where all the benefits to be derived from fencing, 
can be had at one-quarter of this expense! 
I speak of that mode of farm management, which 
will sustain itself where the propaleny starts in the 
world at the age of 21, with nothing but his own 
labor to secure his farm as do most of the yeoman- 
ry of New England. For, ifthe father has any 
surplus means, after educating his sons, and teach- 
ing them how to get a living, he had better lay it 
away for a wet day—or appropriate it to fitting out 
his daughters,so that they may be comfortable, 
without being dependent ; and let the sons ran for 
luck on their own responsibility. 

Contrast the beneiits. to accrue in the manage- 
ment of a farm, situate as we have supposed, 
where the barns and manure yards are in the cen- 
tre, and the average distance of conveyance of the 
fertilizing materials, and thé produce will not ex- 
ceed 40 rods, or one eighth of a mile; and com- 
pare it with those farms where it will be four 
times as much, or at least, one-half a mile. Sup- 
pose 300 loads of manure,to be distributed canuilly 
on the land ; (and cultivation cannot be advanta- 
geously carried on with less than this,) here, tak- 
ing into view, the collecting of the materials for 
the manure, one half of the whole labor will be 


saved—-which cannot be estimated less than 25 
cents a load, amounting to $75. In gathering the 
produce, there will be saved also $25. In going to 
and from their labor, each laborer will save half an 
hour each day—which wlll amount.to $50 more— 
so that in this way alone, it is easy to show a say- 
ing on the farm of $150 annually. These supposi- 
tions are not entirely emery On the farms on 
which I labored while young, half-a-dozen years 
were the disadvantages last described. On thé? 
farm of Erastus W are, of Marblehead, are the ad- 
vantages first described. When Mr. Ware, about 
20 years since, erected his buildings in the centre 
of his land, away from the road,@ was astonished 
at his taste—it being so different from what was 
generally practised. But subsequent observation 
and reflection have confirmed the wisdom of his 
movement. I am now convinced that many a far- 
mer loses, at least one-half of the nett income he 
might command, by want of good judgment, and 
roper calculation in the division and fencing of 
bis lands. I intended to have added a fewremarks 
upon the economy in the use of portable wire fences 
in the subdivision of fields—but must defer to a 
more convenient season. J. W. P. 
Nov., 1853. 


WORTH KNOWING—BURNS. 

Some of the papers have had a paragraph re- 
commending the use of wheat flour in the case of 
scalds or burns. A gentleman at Dayton writes 
that he tested it to his satisfaction. He says:— 

While at the supper table, a little child which 
was seated in its mother’s lap, suddenly grasped 
hold of a cup of hot tea, severely scalding its left 
handand arm. I immediately brought a pan of 
flour and plunged the arm into it, covering en- 
tirely the parts scalded with the flour. The effect 
was truly remarkable—the pain was gone instant- 
ly. Ithen bandaged the arm loosely, appl ing 
plenty of flour next to the skin, and on the follow- 
ing morning there was not the leastsign that the 
arm had been scalded—neither did the child suffer 
the least pain after the application of the flour. 

Reader, do you bear this little fact in mind, if a 
similar occasion offers. 








Remargs.—We have ourselves experienced the 
soothing effects of wheat flour years since. A 
watery rash broke out under the arm, the effect 
of heat and sweat in the field, and having nothi 
else at hand we rubbed on some dry flour. Ital- 
leviated the _ at once, and as we think was the 
cause of its healing, as it did speedily. We can 
readily perceive after this persnal trial of its vir- 
tues that the above statement of the Dayton gen- 
tleman is not an exaggeration.— Ohio Farmer. 

> 





To Propagate Rep Czpar anp Spruce.—The 
berries of the red cedar, when gathered, must be 
buried in light earth. If sown the same season 
they are gathered, they lie a whole year in the 
ground before vegetating. The spruce seeds grows 
the first season. Dry the cones until the seed 
comes out; sow early in the spring in a dry bor- 
der of light soil, or in boxes ; shade in the middle 
of the day, when the plants are coming through 
the ground, and until they begin to make a seo 
ond growth, when they will be hard enough neith- 
er to burn or damp off easily. So directs the 





Horticulturist. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








A NUMBER ONE FENCE. 

The following description of a fence has been 
furnished by our friend Dr. CuarLes Jkwere, of 
Millbury, Mass., and we doubt not will afford valu- 
able suggestions to many who have plenty of tim- 
ber and need a large amount of fence. Hesays:— 

Passing recently through the eastern part of 
Maine, I could not but admire the excellent char- 
acter of their fences, not only on account of the 
durability of the materials, but the skill and _in- 
genuity manifested in the construction. Cedar is 
the principal, I might almost say the only, mate- 
rial employed for permanent fences. The cus- 
tomary length of rails, or poles, is sixteen feet, 
and the most approved manner of constructing 
fences, is that illustrated in the cut above. 

The usual length of the block at the bottom is 
three and a half feet, and the flat surface, if it be 
a split stick, is turned toward the ground. The 
holes bored into it for the reception of the stakes, 
are made with a twoand a half inch auger. Stakes 
about five feet long are placed in the block, about 
sixteen inches apart, though the space between 
them is varied to adapt it to the size of the poles. 

A supporting frame for each joint in the fence 
may be prepared within doors, in foul weather, 
if the materials be housed or placed within reach, 
and the time required to erect your fence upon the 
field will thus be much lessened. The stakes 
should be driven into the bottom block, or base, as 
firmly as may be done without danger.of spliting 
it. Water will thus be kept out of the joint, and 
the danger of decay consequently lessened. 

The cut will suggest the manner of putting on 
the cap or tie at the top. The frames for the 
joints, being thus completed, are placed along 
the line and receive the poles successively, the ends 
of the poles being passed by each other within the 
stakes, to the distance of about one foot. Should 
the poles vary much in size where they lap, the 
largest may be chipped down to receive the cross- 
block to the size or thickness of the smaller pole, 
or, as is sometimes done, a small stick of the same 
material, or a flat stone may be laid on the smaller 

to secure a level with the larger pole. Cross 


blocks sawed from the same material as the rails, 
are placed as scen in the cut, between every pair of 
rails, and four or five rails, according to their size, 
gives your fence a properelevation. A fence thus 
constructed of cedar poles, of good size, with other 
parts in proportion, is a fixed fact for a quarter of 
a century, and then reset, with new stakes only, 
it will serve you for another period of twenty-five 
years. It occupies less room than the crooked 
fence, is not subject to injury or displacement by 
the heaving of the earth by frost in winter, like 


fences having posts fixed in the ground, and if the». 


opinion of your humble servant, it gonstitutes one 
of the handsomest field fences ever4yet odnstruct 
ed; and if you take into consideration fits 

ty and exemption from the trouble and. 

frequent repairs, I think it must of He a 
cheapert fences also ever yet coastal See 

can furnish a sufficient amount of. cedar 

put a five rail fence around the Ne wee 
and on all the boundary lines betwabi them. Good 
cedar poles do not rot, though in the lapse of cen- 
turies they may wear out from the pattering of 
the rain drops and friction if frequently moved. 
Straight chestnut poles with the other parts of the 
same material, would make an excellent fence I 
have no doubt if constructed in the way I have 
described and illustrated in the cut, although it 
would not be so durable as a cedar fence. 





CorrEcTion.—The remarks in our last paper 
upon Mr. Prerce’s article in relation to what he 
raised on 1 1-4 acre, contained an error or two 


which we hasten to correct. It should have 
read :—‘‘The Canada corn will make a bushel and 
two quarts of shelled corn to every two baskets of 
ears, making a little more than 106 bushels, 
worth, this year, say, 


Corn, 106 bushels 
Potatoes, 25 do 


Pumpkins, 7 loads 
$147,75 


Is not that a good deal better than to half work 
41-2 acres in order to get 20 bushels of corn 
per acre only? Will not many farmers experi- 
ment next ‘spring upon half an acre, and satisfy 
themselves whether high cultivation is not the 
most profitable ! 


CommitrEE Rerorts.—Gentlemen who acted on 
Committees at the late Show in Middlesex county, 
and whose duty it was to make Reports, are re- 
quested to send them to the Secretary at Concord, 
or at this office, Quincy Hall, Boston. 

In consequence of an alteration in the law, all 
Societies who wish to secure the State bounty, 
must make their returns on or before the Tenth 
of December, 1853. It becomes necessary, there 





fore, that all returns be made immediately. 





